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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor— 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS, and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is opéa to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated!with who is not the owner of the copyright 
ot the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction, All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for, 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


JournaL oF A TouR tN THE NETHERLANDS IN THE 
AUTUMN OF 1815. By Robert Sovthey. With an 
Introduction by W. Robertson Nicoll. (Heinemann.) 


Tue Dre LA More Booktets. ‘“ Dream Children" and 
“The Child Angel." By Charles Lamb. ‘“ Hand 
and Soul.” By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. ‘* Christmas 
Day.” By Washington Irving. 1s. 6d. net the set. 
(De La More Press, 298, Regent Street, W.) 


Tue Love or Books: the Philobiblon of Richard de 
Bury. Newly Translated into English. By E. C. 
Thomas. ‘‘ The King's Classics.” 1s. net. (De La 
More Press, 298, Regent Street, W.) 


THE Omar KuayyAM CALENDAR. 1903. With Twelve 
Drawi gs in Colour. By Blanche McManus. 1s. 
(A. Mortng, 298, Regent Street, W.) 


- GAMMER GRrReTec's Farry TavLes: from the Popular 


Stories of the Brothers Grimm. Translated by Edgar 
Taylor. With !llustrations by Cruickshank and 
others. as. 6d. net. (De La More Press, 298, Regent 
Street, W.) 


ON THE PROMENADE DEck. 


1 By T. Blair. 1s. 
Everett & Co.) 


(B.C, 


TH E TATLER can be obtained at 
GALIGNANI’S. LIBRARY, 
224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 
and at all important News Stands and Railway 
Bookstalls on the Continent. 
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WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Koad, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, ‘l’hursdays, and Saturdays, 1o an. to 
10 p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 4; 
Sundays, 2to 4. Closed 
and Saturday, ro to ro, 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.} — Free week-days, 
Io to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. Closed on Christmas Day, 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, roto 4. Closed 
on Christmas Day 

Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays ani 
Saturuays, 10 to 10 ; other week-days, 10 to 4; Sundays, a to dusk, 
Closed on Christmas Day. 

Greenwich Hospital —Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
4; on Sundays aiter2, Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Iridays), 10 to 6, Closed on 
Christmas Day. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 1oto8. Museum-—Free, 10 to 4, 
Saturdays, ro to 6. Closed on Christmas Day. 

Hampton Court Palace —!ree, daily, ro to dusk; excepton 
Iridays. Closed on Christmas Day. 

Houses of Parliament (\Vestminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
1o to 4 (no admission after 3.30) ; tickets gratis, at entrance, 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesdays) fromro to 4. Sundays, 2 to 4. Closed 
on Christmas Day. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 12 till 
oundays, 1 p.m. ull dusk. Closed on Christmas Day, 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Muryiebone 
1o tv to. Closed on Christmas Day. 

Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charics 1., Whiteali)—Every week-day, 11 to 4; admission 6d, 
Closed on Christmas Day, 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 
ioto rt, By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. Closed on 2sth and 26th, 

ional Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
‘Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to hursdays and 
Fridays, rr to 5 (od.), Closed on Sundays during winter months. 
Closed on Christmas Day. Open /vee on Boxing Day, 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's lace, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the Nationa! Gallery. Closed on Christmas 
Day. Open/7vee on Boxing Day, 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
roto 4. On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, Closed on 
Christmas Day 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park]—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and»Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. Closed on 
Christmas Day. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monda Puesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. Closed on Dec h, 26th, and 27th. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. Closed on Christmas Day, 

St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays Thursdays, Fri- 

nd Saturdays, ro to dusk ; 6d. on Tuesdays and Wednes- 

days, 1x to dusk. Closed’on Sundays during winter months. 
Closed Dec 24th and 25th., 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crowh jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays ; 
other days 1s. Closed on Christmas Day 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museums tree on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te ro, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. Admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m, till 4. Closed on Christmas Day. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to 4. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. Closed on Sundays. Closed on Christmas Eve 
and Christmas Day. Open /yee Boxing Day. 

Westminster Abbey.—Open for Service till 4. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, rs. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. Open during Christmas Week, Dec. 25th 
to 31st. 6d. admission, 


on Christmas |Day, Open Boxing Day 


dusk; on 


Rd. )— 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
Seb ReVALER 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - : - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - 14s. 1d, 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - gs. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 
The above rates do not include extra numbers. 
Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 


time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by PosOffice Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THE TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


VOLS. 1.—X. of 
TALES P-H-E RE: 
NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6. 


Vols II.—X. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each, 


Binding Cases for Vol. X. can now be obtained, price 
2/6 each. 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. X. can be obtained — 


free of charge from— 


THE SPHERE OFFICE, 


Great New Street, London, E.C 


THES RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
WEEK'S TATLER is as tollows :—Anywhere 


in the United. Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 


weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be $d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES.” Care should, 


therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP. 
all copies before forwarding. 
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T. JAMES’S. Mr, GEORGE ALEXANDER, 


Boxing Night and Every Evening at 8.30 precisely, 
a NewRomantic Play by Justin Huntly McCarthy, entitled 


IF | WERE KING. 
Francois Villon - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY at 2.15. 


Box Office, 10 to 10, Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 


OMEDY THEATRE.—Manager, Mr. FRANK 
CURZON 


Mr. LEWIS WALLER’S SEASON. 
Every Eyening, at 8.30, 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE, 
A Romantic English Comedy in Four Acts. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 
at 2.30. 


HAFTESBURY THEATRE. — Sole Lessee, 
Mr. GrorGe Muscrove. Mr. FREDERIC A, 
STANLEY’'S,.MATINEE SEASON, On SATURDAY, 
Dec. 20, and EVERY FOLLOWING AFTERNOON, 
at 2.15, a new play, entitled, A LITTLE UN-FAIRY 
PRINCESS. By Mrs. Frances HopGson Burnerv, 
Produced by Mr, SEymMour Hicks. Box Office now open, 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
,CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C, 

Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


GUILD OF HANDICRAFT 


EXHIBITION 


of Jewellery, Silver, Enamels, 

Books, Furniture, &¢e, from 

Designs by C. R. ASHBEE and 
others. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Pamphlet, explaining 
the Work of the Guild. will be-sent post free on 
mentioning THE TATLER, 


ALSO ON VIEW. 


MR. PUNCH’S BOOK FOR 
CHILDREN. 


EXHIBITLON 


OF THE 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. IN 
COLOUR. 


BY 
CHARLES PEARS. 


PERMANENT WOODBURY 
REPRODUCTIONS 


of Modern and Ancient Works at 
the WALKER ART GALLERY, 
Liverpool, and the WALLACE 
COLLECTION. 


PERMANENT WOODBURY 
REPRODUCTIONS 


of Famous Pictures in the 
GALLERIES of FLORENCE 
and ROME, the NATIONAL 
GALLERY, the LOUVRE, and 
from .most of the WORLD’S 
GREATVEST GALLERIES. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 


37,. New Bond Street, London, W. 
ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 


THE LANGUAGE. 


THE: Line On 
CHARLOT LEE] BRONTE? 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GkorGre Smitu, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WatTERLoo PLAcE. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. ° 
Motor Car Competition.—I should like to call the attention 
of competitors in the motor car competition to the fact 
that the competition for the future will be found at the end 
of the paper instead of the beginning. This week it appears 
on page 508. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S CHRISTMAS DINNER 


Preparing for the dinner which the Queen is giving on Christmas Day at the Alexandra 
Trust in City Road to the widows and children of soldiers who fell in South Africa 


The Pursuit of Pleasure.—It is seldom that the press is so 
absolutely unanimous.as it has been over the Hartopp case. 
With the single exception of one London daily every news- 
paper of importance—Tory, Radical, and non-political alike— 
has lifted up its voice and preached against the vulgar pursuit 
of pleasure which the late trial revealed. While the free-and- 
easy methods which apparently prevail in a certain section 
of society are not exactly what the average English gentle- 
man would care to see introduced into his home life, a great 
many of the sermons delivered by the press at the conclusion 
of the trial have a flavour of cant. There are certainly more 
profitable methods of spending one’s time than hunting and 
bridge-playing, but it is hypocrisy to pretend to be shocked 
at the knowledge that these pastimes play an important 
part in the lives of many of the rich and leisured classes. 


Pampered Londoners. — The latest health scare is the 
impurity of the air in the “ Tube.” An elaborate analysis, 
according to the halfpenny press, has proved that the air in 
the ‘‘ Tube” induces heart disease and consumption, and I 
daresay, if we only knew it, cancer, small-pox, and appendi; 
citis. The truth of it is Londoners have become so ener- 
vated by the luxury of the Underground Railway and the 
bright and rapid penny ’bus that any less luxurious mode 
of travelling seriously inconveniences them. The sparkling 
and exhilarating ozone inhaled on the Metropolitan Railway, 
especially in a carriage containing double its proper number 
of passengers, and the bright and cosy comforts of the 
inside of a’bus on a wet* or foggy night, have created a 
standard of luxury which renders Londoners ultra-fastidious 
and un-British. 


A Distinguished ‘‘Ranker.”—Colonel Carter, who has just 
been selected for the appointment of second in command of 
the rst Life Guards, is one of the few instances of a man 
rising to the command of a regiment in whose ranks he has 
served. He ‘is the ‘son of a farmer, enlisted as a trooper 
in the Life Guards nineteen years ago, and nine years sub- 
sequently was appointed adjutant. There is certainly no 
other instance in the Household Cavalry of such rapid _pro- 
motion. During the war Colonel Carter commanded the 
Household Cavalry composite regiment with great distinc- 
tion and success. 


Gosstp of the Hour. 


THE TATLER 
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Mr. Kruger’s Diamond.—A mystery somehow seems to 
follow many of the world’s most famous jewels. When 
Mr. Kruger hastily left South Africa he took with hima 
diamond which had passed through many hands and in- 
variably brought bad luck to its possessors. When first it 
was heard of it belonged to Mishtresh, a Basuto chief, from 
whom it was robbed by a Zulu king. This particular king’s 
brother shortly afterwards killed him and stole 
the precious stone, but it brought him no luck, 
for within a couple of years he was murdered, 
and the diamond was not heard of again till it 
was discovered in the possession of a Basuto 
who became a prisoner of the Boers. From 
diplomatic or other motives this Basuto made a 
present of the diamond to Mr. Kruger, informing 
him at the same time of the misfortune it had 
always brought inits train. The ex-President, 
however, was not superstitious enough to refuse 
such a handsome present, though probably in 
his exile he has often pondered over the per- 
sistency of fate. 


The Military Makers of Egypt.—The recent 
visits to Egypt and the Soudan by the Duke of 
Connaught and Lord Kitchener have brought to 
the front again some of those astonishingly able 
men who in the course of twenty years have 
made a land of blood and tears into a happy 
country with an assured prosperity. Next to 
Lord Kitchener himself the present Sirdar, 
Major-General Sir F. R. Wingate, is one of the 
most noticeable of Egypt’s military men. He has 
a remarkable record in two directions—he is a distinguished 
military intelligence officer and an able Arabic scholar and 
historian of the Soudan. We probably owe more of our 
knowledge of the Soudan to the Sirdar than to any other 
writer, for he is the author of that admirable volume which 
deals with Mahdism and the Egyptian Soudan. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY MOONLIGHT - 


This snow scene in the Engadine was taken by moonlight with an 
ordinary camera é 


THD SPARE ER: 


Othello as an Intellectual—I am not 
interested in theatrical tradition, and 
least of all in that form of it which 
was practised by the robustious school 
represented by the late Barry Sullivan. 
How I have heard him roar! 


at the Lyric. Here we get not a mere lusty lover but 
a subtle, Arab-like Moor, just such a one as you might 


‘HOMELESS ” 


expect in a great general. Itis novel, and I was thoroughly 
interested from beginning to end. Miss Gertrude Elliott's 
Desdemona is very human but not a bit like a tragedienne’s. 
The touch of modern methods invalidate the Iago of 
Mr. Waring and the Cassio of Mr. Webster, but the play 
holds the house in a perfectly wonderful way. I believe 
Mr. Forbes Robertson’s next venture will be an adaptation 
of The Light that Failed. 


Dancers and Dancing.—During the whole of last season 
came the wail from hostesses, great and small, aristocratic 
and plebeian, that the dancing man had become as extinct a 
species as the dodo, and that in consequence many balls 
instead of going with a fizz resulted in a fizzle. The 
reason why men nowadays refuse to dance is a problem not 
to be easily solved. Many, no doubt, object to that glorified 
species of kitchen lancers yclept the barn dance, and this 


ANIMAL 


Hence I was greatly 
interested in Mr. Forbes Robertson’s reading of Othello 
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has now practically superseded the 
waltz; as a high-kicking performance 
it is no doubt excellent, but all 
grace and poetry of motion are entirely 
absent in this odious species of romps. 
The men who danced and danced well ten or fifteen 
years ago now refuse to .participate in this kind of thing, 
and this accounts for a section of the absentees, small 
section as it probably is. 


WAIES. 


Hunting v. Dancing.— Again, athletics and_ sport, 
which are so much in vogue at present, have much to 
do with the extinction of the “dancing dog.’ In 
former days it was almost an impossibility to hunt from 
town, but now railway facilities have so increased that 
it is quite easy to breakfast at 8.30, run down by either 
the Great \Vestern Railway or the Great Northern 
Railway, have a long day’s sport, and dine at your club 
at nine. Well, when a man, who according to the other 
sex is an essentially lazy animal, has put in a long day 
like this he is naturally disinclined to turn out in order, 
as a friend of mine rather rudely put it, “to run round 
a hot room after a hot girl.’’ Most people own bicycles, 
and many flirtations which could otherwise only have 
been conducted in a ballroom are now carried on in the 
lanes and roads leading out of London. 


Mr. Carnegie’s Partner.—Mr. Phipps, who obtained 
sudden notoriety by his gift of £20,000 to the Boer 
relief fund, started life at Pittsburg as a fellow errand 
boy with Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and like his young 
companion is now a millionaire and one of the directors 
of the Carnegie Steel Trust. Although Mr. Phipps is 
the most charitable of men and every year gives away 
immense sums for philanthropic purposes he hates 
publicity of any sort, and lives such a retired life that till 
the other day his name was unknown to the man in the 
street. His one personal extravagance is house-building, 
and he is at present having a mansion built for himself at a 
cost of more than £20,000. 


Landor_ 


A Useful Christmas Box.—One of the most suitable Christ- 
mas gifts which has come under my notice this year is a suit 
case made by S. Fisher of 188, Strand, and christened the 
«‘ Kwikchange.” It is really a most handy piece of luggage, 
and being made of only two pieces of leather instead of the 
usual six it combines the advantage of reduced weight with 
increased strength. At this time of the year when everyone 
is travelling in trains I should certainly recommend all my 
readers to secure a ‘‘ Kwikchange.”’ It is primarily intended 
for a man’s dress suit, but it also holds an ordinary dress 
quite comfortably without crushing. 


Got such a thing as sixpence on you, mother? 
Why, dear? 
Oh, 'cos if you had I'd borrow it and just leave a tip for Santa Claus; then, perhaps, he'll give me a motor car! 
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The Soldier’s Christmas.— Last Christ- 
mas nearly 250,000 British troops were 
in South Africa; this Christmas the 
best part of 200,000 of that great army 
has returned home. Of the 8,600 
officers who were in South Africa twelve months ago many 
have now left the service, while of the 230,000 non-com- 
missioned officers and men great numbers have been dis- 
charged. Altogether nearly 450,000 of our troops have 
been employed in military operations in South Africa. All 
this means that a vast number of men, 
women, and children will next week be able to 
keep Christmas as it should be kept, with the 
horrors and privations of war as things that 
are past. There are, alas, many vacant chairs, 
and many a gallant soldier will have to spend 
a sorry Christmas because of his country’s 
neglect of him; but taken altogether the army 
will this year spend an infinitely happier Christ- 
mas than has been possible for four years. 


Christmas 


The ‘“All-Red” Christmas. — In barracks 
and in his Majesty’s ships Christmas is a 
season devoted to solid merriment and enjoy- 
ment, and officers of all ranks take particular 
care that the pleasure of their men shall be 
interfered with as little as possible. In every 
part of the world the great festival is honoured 
with unflagging spirit. Both the soldier and 
the sailor are wonderfully clever at decoration, 
and some really beautiful devices are executed 
afloat and ashore. Of course large numbers 
of soldiers and sailors are able to spend Christ- 
mas with their relatives and friends, but the 
vast majority are in barracks or on board ship. 
At home, in the Mediterranean, and on the 
North American, Pacific, Cape, China, and 
Australian stations—in fact, in every part of 
the world—Jack will celebrate his Christmas; and in Great 
Britain, India, South Africa, Egypt, and again throughout 
the world, the British soldier will also keep bright this 
wonderful link with the old country. 


Queen Bess’s Silk Stockings.—It was in the second year of 
her reign that Queen Elizabeth was much delighted with a 
Christmas present of a pair of silk stockings from one of her 


THE HANDY MAN MIXING HIS CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


Cribb 


in 


RHE PARE ER. 


ladies in waiting. ‘‘ How did you get 
them ?”’ said the Queen, for silk stock- 
ings were only procurable from Spain, 
and as Spain was hostile English ladies 
had to be content with cloth stockings. 
“JT made them myself,” said the lady swelling with pride, 
“hoping your Majesty would like them.” ‘ Indeed I do,” 
replied the Queen—who never missed anything by not asking 
for it—‘‘so much that I wish you would make me another 
pair.” The lady, much delighted, set to work again, and so 


the Navy. 


Cribb 
CHRISTMAS ON BOARD A MAN-OF-WAR 


Jack Tar in the barber’s hands on Christmas morning 


at last the Queen had two pairs. 
ladies who have dozens. 
as the height of luxury ! 


Think of that, you 
Only two pairs and regarding that 


Ten Years Ago.—On Christmas Day, 1892, a very severe 
frost suddenly set in which rendered the streets quite dan- 
gerous to traffic and caused a good number of unpleasant falls 
among the churchgoers. One unfortunate lady complained 
that she had slipped and fallen twice, once on her way to 
church and once on the way back. This Christmas was 
also marked by a curious novelty in the direction of work 
for charitable purposes. 
A number of people 
well known in society 
and of considerable 
musical talent dressed 
themselves as ‘‘ waits,” 
put a piano ina cart, 
and went round the 
West-end playing and 
singing. Their efforts 
were well rewarded and 
resulted in a consider- 
able sum, which was 
bestowed in charity. 


The Only Way 


It is but a year, although 

It appears an age ago, 

Since beneath the mistletoe 
Last we met, 

Ah, it was a daring act, 

Sudden, too, and void of tact. 

You were angry and, in fact, 
Quite upset. 


We have met since then and we 
Still would seem good friends to be, 
And your looks appear to me 


Many Happy Returns Kinder grown. 


to —December 24: the Yes, those eyes demure and sweet, 
King of Greece, 1845; Though they strive to be discreet, 


Mr. John Morley, 1838. 
December 25: Lord 
Muncaster, 1834; Lord 
George Campbell, 1850; 
December 26: Lord 
Leicester, 1822, Admiral 
Dewey, 1837. De- 


Seem embarrassed when they meet 
With my own. 


I have often longed to say 
How I still regret that day, 
How I’d gladly go away 

To Japan 
If my presence makes you shy. 


cember 27: the Duchess 
of Hamilton; Duke of 
Norfolk, 1847; Lord 
March, 1845. Decem- 
ber 28: Duke of Port- 
land, 1857 ; Sir Edward 
Lawson, 1833. Decem- 
ber 29: the Queen of Rou- 
manta. December 30: 
Lord  Londesborough, 
1864. 
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But, no matter how I try, 
When it comes to speaking 
Never can, 


Also I reflect on this, 

Though that little stolen kiss 

Which to me was purest bliss 
Gave you pain, 

And perhaps it wasn’t right 

When our friendship was so slight, 

Don’t you think this year I might 
Try again? 


TRE El eAtl ele Lone 


Winter Holidaymakers.—The man who 
takes his holiday in the winter is usually 
quite a different person to the holiday- 
maker who rushes off to the seaside in 
September or August. The winter : 
holiday person is generally wealthy, usually a rich merchant, 
a big newspaper proprietor, or a well-to-do stockbroker. 
He may be seen any day at this time of year at Victoria or 
Charing Cross stations booking for the Continent or at 
Euston standing beside a mass of leather gun cases and 
portmanteaus on his way toa shooting party in Scotland. 
Some day the winter may become more popular as a_holi- 
day season. The effects produced by a heavy storm at 
Brighton or Blackpool are really grander to watch than the 


The Letters of Letty. 
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terrible kind of ghost, and he said he 
didn’t believe that either. He would 
go and see. To the empty house (the 
three last tenants had been found dead 
in bed, and such things get talked about) 
went Burton with a friend and a dog. ‘Come up with 
me,” said he to his friend, and at his own request the com- 
panion locked Burton in the room and took the key down 
with him. “I shall be all right here; I’ve got my dog too,” 
the great traveller whispered confidently. ‘* However, if I 
ring, get ready to come up; and should I ring twice, well, 
come quickly.” 


Suspense.—The friend waited as he was bid. Minutes 


well-dressed crowd to be seen at either place in the summer 


months. 


The Nation’s Waste-paper Bas- 
ket.—About fifteen tons of waste 
paper are every day discharged 
from the various Government 
offices. The paper is taken off to 
a department officially known as 
the waste-paper office and after- 
wards sent to a mill, where it is 
reduced to pulp and made into 
paper again. Of course, in such 
a mass of waste paper there are 
often many documents of a 
private and confidential nature 
which could not be allowed to 
come into the hands of the 
ordinary employés in the waste- 
paper office, and considerable 
care is taken by special officials 
to see that this does not occur. 
All the paper ribbon from the 
Government telegraph depart- 
ments comes to the waste-paper 
office also. This ribbon often 
contains matter of a most confi- 
dential nature, but asit is usually 
in code the ordinary person does 
not understand it. 


How to Wash.—The cold bath 
is somewhat going out of fashion. 
Few people break the ice in their 
morning. tub, and many even 
doubt if their grandfathers did 
such a foolish act. A cold bath 
is really dangerous to anyone 
suffering from rheumatism or a 
weak heart, and it is also said to 
be bad for gout; the latest idea 
is rather to do away with water 
completely and to simply rub the 
body all over with a rough towel. 
Soap is, according to a recent 
medical theory, bad for the skin, 
and has not even the same 
cleansing advantages that the 
towel bath possesses. 


Ghosts as Cockades.—Ghosts 
were once absolutely exclusive. 
Kings, a few dukes, and an odd 
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Dear V., 


passed like hours. 
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The Cecil. 


We have had such a time since we came 
up to town for the week. In fact it has 
been a perpetual “gime” (as the Cockney 
will say); though the fog and the grime 
are enough to make anyone shriek. Yet 
London is London whatever you say; it 
lives in the dusk and the dawn. The shire 
in December is horridly grey, and the world 
as you look from your Libertied bay is only 
a damp stretch of lawn. 


Well, we went first of all to the pretty 


Savoy, where the opera’s awfully good. Mliss 
Fraser, I think, is delightfully coy, and Pass- 
more is always a broth of a bhoy. The piece 
is by German and Hood. Then after the 
play we went for a snack to the restaurant, I 
and ma mere, 

Next night we were off on a different tack 
—the Comedy Theatre, nightly a-pack (for 
Waller is fine as Beaucaire). 

A day round the shops and we set off to 
Tree’s and saw Charley’s Aunt as the Pope. 
Hall Caine has been quite on his Q’s and his 
P’s.; and his Holiness doesn’t give rise to a 
breeze, for the “ Tablet” has given him rope. 
Next night as a tonic (though able is Caine) 
we went to a Gaiety stall and laughed as of 
old at the humour of Payne (he’s droll as a 
cockneyfied tiger in Spain equipped with a 
toreador’s shawl), 

And then—but I’m sure I have written 
enough to show I’m having my thrill, The 
weather is cold and the wind is so rough that 
I went up to Bond Street and purchased a 
muff—though father may jib at the bill, 

[Note by the®Edttor.—Would you believe that the 
writer did not come to town? On reading THE 


Tat Ler this daughter of Eve began ina dream by 
the firelight to weave a trip to the plays of renown.] 


His eyes were glued on the bell hanging 


motionless. A long wait. Full 
of foreboding he was on the point 
of breaking the conditions and 
going up to prospect when the 
bell did ring. And before he 
had tackled the first flight of 
stairs it pealed out again and——. 
Up those stairs he rushed, two 
and three at a time you may be 
sure. To open the door was the 
work of an instant, and then into 
his arms reeled Burton almost 
dead with terror. ‘‘ The place is 
accursed,” he gasped. ‘ What 
have you seen?” begged the 
friend. Burton’s head shook. 
“No, no,” he cried. ‘‘ My poor 
dog’s dead—I’m almost palsied 
with fright. More than that, no 
no, I cannot tell you.” Now 
this is quite true, and the house 
was -immediately afterwards 
pulled down. What did Burton 
see? No one knows. He is 
dead now, poor fellow, and no 
one ever will. The three tenants 
could tell us, but terror and death 
came together to them. 


The ‘‘Lane’s” Christmas Cake, 
—Drury Lane is alone of all 
English theatres the scene of a 
little historical function that is 


“carried out yearly during the 


holidays; this is the cutting of 
the Baddeley cake on Twelfth 
Night. The fund that provides 
the cake was a bequest of £100 
in the Three per Cent. Consols 
left by one Robert Baddeley, 
who died in 1794 at the age 
of sixty-two. Baddeley was a 
pastrycook who turned actor and 
for many years was a mem- 
ber of the stock company at 
old Drury Lane. He _ never 
attained to a very distinguished 
position on the stage, but did 
sufficiently well as Moses in The 
School for Scandal to have had his 
name associated with the part. 


peer or two were honoured, but the rest had to put up with 
skeletons in the cupboard. Nowadays there are ghosts at 
Tooting, if you please, and even Balham. In Brixton, of 
course, a ‘‘ semi-detached ” gets its ghost before even the 
peerage is searched for its name. This may be because 
ghost stories are greatly in demand ; I cannot say. People, 
perhaps, like to be frightened—tea parties and terror. 
That may be. There are, at any rate, plenty of true ghost 
stories, and some of them are not horrible at all. Some are. 
Give us of both, say you? Very well. This as a start. 


The Burton Ghost.—Where was there a braver man, I 
wonder, than Sir Richard Burton? Once, though, his face 
paled and his breath came in gusts. A ghost did it, of 
course, and this was the manner of it. Burton was told of 
a house in London—quite a poor sort of house, by the way 
—which was said to be haunted. “JI do not believe it,” 
replied Burton. Then he was told that it was a specially 
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The Beneficence of Baddeley.— With the £100 that he be- 
queathed Baddeley left instructions that the interest of the 
money should be used to present the comedians of Drury Lane 
with a cake and a bowl of negus on each Twelfth Night 
‘jn memory of an old member of the profession.” The old 
actor’s wishes have ever since been carried out. The cake 
is provided every Twelfth Night, and in a bow] of port wine 
negus those present drink to his memory silently. In recent 
years Mr. James Fernandez has always attended to cut the 
cake at the little ceremony which is carried out when the 
curtain is down on the first portion of the pantomime. Sir 
Augustus Harris at one period of his management greatly 
enlarged the simple function. The cutting of the cake was 
done on the stage when the curtain fell at the end of the 
performance. Hundreds of guests were invited, an elaborate 
supper helped out with champagne was provided, and a 
dance kept the affair going till daylight. The cutting of the 
Baddeley cake is a great occasion at the Lane. 
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CLEVER CHRISTMAS TOYS FOR CHILDREN. 


These toys were photographed at D. H. Evans's, Peter Robinson's, and A. W. Gamage’s 
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Two Christmases: a Contrast.—That 
Parliament should sit close up to 
Christmas is unusual, but it is not 
wholly without precedent. In the first 
year of Queen Victoria’s reign the 
Houses did not rise till the day before Christmas Eve. 
The echo of a great personal encounter between Brougham 
and Melbourne in the House of Lords had hardly died 
away and party feeling ran mountains high. There 
could not, indeed, be a greater contrast than between that 
Christmas and the present, whether one considers the 
condition of politics or the relations of public men. ‘Lord 
Melbourne was Prime Minister and Lord John Russell 
Colonial Secretary. News had just come from Canada 
that the country was in full rebellion. The debates in both 
Houses were embittered by personal feeling. That mar- 
vellous little man, Lord John Russell, met attacks from all 
quarters without assistance from -his colleagues with 
the sang-froid and success of the Colonial Secretary of 
to-day. In the Lords, Brougham was like an active volcano 
in a state of permanent eruption. The wildest imagination 
could not picture the Prime Minister entertained to dinner 
by his political opponents as Mr. Balfour was not so long 
ago. Even the Crown was slighted; and when the young 
Queen went down to Westminster to prorogue Parliament 
on December 23 not a hat was raised, not a voice heard 
{rom the crowd in the street which had come to see the 
procession. 


A Pretty Child’s Book.—The Adventures of Uncle Lubin, 
from which I give an illustration, is one of the prettiest 
Christmas books published this season. Its many illus- 
trations by Mr. Heath Robinson are singularly charming. 
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UNCLE LUBIN TRAVELLING AMONG THE ICEBERGS IN SEARCH OF BABY PETER 
From ‘The Adventures of Uncle Lubin." By W. Heath Robinson. (Grant Richards) 


A Seasonable Book. 
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Royal Gifts and Doles.—The amount 
of the royal gifts and doles at this 
season of the year is very great and 
the scope is very varied. There are 
presents of beef to all the tenants on 
the Sandringham and Balmoral estates and presents of 
beef and coals -will be distributed to the poor of Windsor 
and Clewer after Christmas. The regular Christmas doles 
known as the “Minor Bounty” and the ‘“ Royal Gate” 
will be given away at the royal almonry in Craig’s Court, 
Charing Cross, to over 1,000 aged, disabled, and meritorious 
persons selected throughout England and Wales. His 
Majesty also subscribes £100 annually at this season to the 
Windsor Clothing Club. 


Christmas Gifts to the City—In accordance with a custom 
which dates back for centuries the First Commissioner of 
Works, acting on behalf of the King, will send from the herds 
of deer in Bushey Park four fat bucks to the Lord Mayor 
of London, three bucks to each of the sheriffs, and one buck 
each to the town clerk, chamberlain, recorder, remem- 
brancer, and common sergeant. This is not merely in 
honour of Christmas, but is connected with certain hunting 
rights granted to the City centuries ago and commuted in 
this way. As it seems doubtful whether the terms of their 
charters would not limit the City huntsmen to the use of 
bows and arrows it seems a pity that Sir Marcus Samuel is 
not allowed to try his skill with those weapons in Windsor 
Forest. This is an unromantic age. 


A Bundle of Perquisites.—The Speaker has reason to 
remember Christmas. He receives a fat doe from the royal 
forests at Christmas and a hogshead of claret to wash it 
down. At this season also he 
receives a large bale of the best 
broadcloth from the Cloth- 
workers’ Company of the City 
of London. The origin of this 
latter custom is lost, so is also 
that which causes the same 
company to make a_ simular 
Christmas present to the At- 
torney-General and _ Solicitor- 
General. 

Christmas in London.—It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that 
London will be empty on Christ- 
mas Day as used to be the case. 
Quite a little Christmas season 
is springing up, and many people 
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prefer to remain in London in 
order to avoid the family parties 
and regular ‘* Christmas festi- 
vities.”’ Many dinner parties 
are in process of formation 
for Christmas Eve, Christmas 
Day, and Boxing Day, and _ in- 
vitations to lunch arefgoing out 
as well. Many of these—in fact 
most of them—are to take place 
at the restaurants. 


COMMIT 


Club Servants and Christmas 
Gifts.—It would be interesting to 
know what is the mental tariff 
of subscription to the Christmas 
fund for club servants. When 
Lord Nozoo or Mr. Deeplevel 
contribute five or ten guineas, is 
it the abundance of their gene- 
rosity, the regularity of their 
use, or the ostentation of their 
hearts which prompts the amount 
of the gift? Similarly when 
Messrs. Brown and Jones each 
contribute 1os., does that mean 
that they have both used the 
club very little, that they are 
both of limited means, or that one 
is poor and the other stingy ? 
By the rule of right the man who 
uses the club most should give 
most, the man who dines and 
lunches regularly more than the 
man who looks in now and then. 
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Copyright of ‘The Tatler" 


MR. A. E. W. MASON, ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVELISTS OF THE DAY 


Mr. Mason, whose latest book, ‘‘The Four Feathers,” is by many considered the best novel of the year, was born on May 7, 1865. In 1896 he wrote 


“The Courtship of Morrice Buckler," in 1897 ‘‘The Philanderers,” and in 1899 ‘Miranda of ‘the Balcony,” three beautiful stories which, with “The 
Four Feathers,” place him in the front rank of living novelists 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


\(gomes golfers will be glad to hear that 

Harry Vardon is coming to reside per- 
manently in their neighbourhood. He has 
been engaged as resident professional by the 
South Herts Golf Club at Totteridge, and he 
enters on his new duties early in the new year. 
For the past six or seven years, ever since he 
became famous in fact, Vardon has been 
attached to the Scarborough Golf Club at 
Ganton. He will be much missed at Ganton, 
where he is a great favourite. 


Es week we said something about golf club 

secretaries and the difficult nature of 
their duties, and before our words were in print 
the members of Prince’s Club, Mitcham, had 
assembled to present Mr. H. Mallaby-Deeley, 
their honorary secretary, with some magnifi- 
cent pieces of silver in token of their apprecia- 
tion of the successful and disinterested efforts he 
has put forth on their behalf. That the Prime 
Minister himself, who is an original member 
of the club, personally made the presentation 
proves that this testimonial was no mere 
formal and empty ceremony. The fact is 
that Mr. Mallaby-Deeley has proved himself 
an ideal honorary secretary and has endeared 
himself to the members in the three years in 
which he has been at Mitcham in quite a 
remarkable way. 


n expressing his own and the club’s recog- 
nition of Mr. Mallaby-Deeley’s services 

Mr. Balfour said he regarded him as one of 
the greatest benefactors of those who like 
himself had to live in London and could not 
get far out of it for their Saturday’s holiday. 
Mr. J. L. Wanklyn, M.P., said he looked 
upon the health of our leading statesmen as a 
national asset, and that golf, as the best 
possible antidote to the wear and tear of hard 
administrative work, was an_ indispensable 
adjunct of modern life. A greit many dis- 
tinguished men subscribed to th’s testimonial, 
and Mr. Mallaby-Deeley is to be heartily 
congratulated on receiving such a_ splendid 


acknowledgment of his good work. 

A. veteran secretary who is about to retire 
= is Mr. Harry Hart, the honorary secretary 
of Prestwick Golf Club. The Prestwick club 
is one of the three leading Scottish clubs 
and has the honour of being the originator of 
the open championship. Mr. Hart has been 


honorary secretary since 1868 and has dis- 
charged his duties for these thirty-four years 


Silver bowls and cup presented by the members of Prince's Golf Club to Mr. H. Mallaby-Deeley. 
Mr. A. J. Balfour made the presentation 


with the greatest acceptance. Last year he 
received a testimonial in the form of a cheque 
for £723 from the members. The waiting 
list at Prestwick is akin to that of M.C.C, 
Fathers put their sons’ names down as soon 
as they are born so that they may have a 
chance of election before they become old men. 


he Professional Golfers’ Association has 
for the present committed itself to a 
resolution boycotting the new rubber- filled 
balls in the comp:t:t ons of the association. 
We were present at the meeting, and we are 
able to say that the decision was not arrived 
at in any hasty way, for Lord Walter Gordon- 
Lennox, who was in the chair, and other 
speakers, most earnestly impressed on the 
professionals the unwisdom of such a step at 
the present time. 


he professionals took the line that they 
were only legislating for themselves and 
from a conscientious opinion that the rubber- 
filled ball did not afford such a test of skill as 
the gutty, and they resented very much the 
statement made in some quarters that they 
were influenced by the commercial asp-ct of 
the question. While fully accepting the dis- 
interested nature of their views we ventured 
to say to them that they were very foolish if 
they ignored the business side of the matter, 
since, after all, they made their living by the 
game. I[t was further represented to them 
that the question of which ball was the better 
is at present under consideration by the 
ruling body of golf, and that until its verdict 
has been pronounced it would be more ex- 
pedient for them as an association and as 
individual professionals depending on the 
amateurs for their welfare to avoid any 
appearance of prejudging the matter. 


letter was read from Mr. John L. Low, 
who was unable to be present, strongly 
backing up the professionals in their attitude. 
Mr. Low said that their resolution would 
perhaps shame the rubber-filled players back 
to the gutty if they saw that the professionals 
would not play with the American balls. We 
shall be very much surprised if the profes- 
sionals’ action has any such effect. It is not 
by a professionals’ resolution that the amateurs 
will be convinced of the enormity of playing 
with a ball that gives them greater pleasure 
nor yet of the superior skill required in playing 
with the gutty. 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


aiunet players can knock a stroke or two off 

their scores with the rubber ball on 
courses that have been designed for the gutty 
only proves that the present courses are too 
easy for the new ball, and there is nothing in 


Kalinia 


MR. H. MALLABY-DEELEY 
Hon. sec., Mitcham Golf Club 


its nature which would prevent our present 
courses from being so adapted as to preserve 
if not to increase—the amount of skill at 
present demanded of the first-class player. 


a[caylor said at the meeting with generous 
self-abnegation that he firmly believed 
that Vardon’s play represented the highest 
possible standard of achievement in the 
way of golfing skill. We have no doubt 
that the play of Vardor, Taylor, Braic, 
and Herd does represent as near perfec- 
tion as possible with the present imple- 
ments and on the present courses, but it 
is somewhat difficult to believe that the 
ultimate stage of perfection has been 
reached in the implements of the game 
and that with further improvements in 
the means human skill will not yet reach 
higher planes of achievement. 


t is for this reason that the policy of 
boycotting a ball which is admittedly 
superior in many respects to the present 
one seems singularly foolish, That go'f 
is an excellent game as it is played at 
present is surely no reason why weshou'd 
shut our eyes to its improvement. 
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A Quaint Observance.— Whether she 
spends her Christmas at Temple New- 
sam or at her other country seat, 
Hoar Cross Hall, near Burton, Mrs. 
Meynell Ingram keeps up a quaint old 
custom which goes back to the days before England was 
England. At six o’clock on Christmas morning everybody 
in the place is served with toast and ale, which is eaten with 
spoons from soup plates—a variation from the ritual at 
Lord Bagot’s Christmas celebrations. In the servants’ hall 
at Mrs. Ingram’s there is the like similarity of observance 
with that which obtains at Blithfield—also with a difference. 
The traditional Temple Newsam toast, ‘‘ The health of the 
Family,” and the response, ‘‘ With all my heart,” are the 
same as the first toast and response at Blithfield ; but Lord 
Bagot’s dependents add two more toasts winding up with, 
“Our Noble Selves.”’ 


A Defiant President. 


THE TATLER 


Doling Day at Bryngwyn. — Among 
the shipping magnates there is none 
‘more up to date than Sir James Ran- 
kin, who keeps his sixtieth birthday 
on Christmas Day. He is always full 
to overflowing of the latest ideas on old age pensions or 
the scientific controversy of the moment, but in~ the 
matter of keeping Christmas and his birthday he is as old- 
fashioned as if he had been born in an earlier century. In 
the neighbourhood of Bryngwyn Christmas Eve is known 
as ‘“‘ Doling Day,” and Sir James then distributes his bene- 
factions with a lavish hand. Every man, woman, and 
child in the place receives a share of the Christmas beef. 
and besides an extra mince pie the youngsters carry off 
boots, a cloak, or an overcoat. Their elders, too, receive 
regularly each Christmas something warm to wear in 
remembrance of ‘ the squire.” 


THE MAN WHO IS DEFYING TWO GREAT EMPIRES 


Cipriano Castro has had a difficult réle to play since he became President. 


First he has had to fight a revolutionary movement, and now his country 


is threatened by England and Germany, who also speak in the name of France and Italy, All these countries have claims on his Government 
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THE MOTOR WORLD—WEEK BY WEEK. 


Paris Parties. —Although there are pretty 
plain indications that France is not in future 
to be the undisputed leader of automobile 
progress the French exhibition still remains 
the central point of European motor com- 
merce, and a much greater number of Eng- 
lishmen are visiting it this year than formerly. 
Two parties of club members have already 
crossed, aggregating over 200 persons, and 
others will be arranged for befor: the show 
closes at Christmas. Next year the club 
hopes to be able to run a special train and 
charter a special steamer. So the movement 
grows. At the same timie, as I said just now, 
our neighbour’s lead is being seriously chal- 
lenged ; two British firms have invaded the 
Grand Palais, and their carriages are ad- 
mittedly among the finest to be seen there, 
while nothing is more remarkable than the 
patent fact that most of 
the improvements in 
French cars are on the 
lines laid down in the 
past by the original 
German Daimler manu- 
facturers. 


Greater Britain.— 
The victory does not 
always go to the big 
battalions, but in this 
connection it is worth 
observing that by the 
recent election the British 
club has put itself at 
the head of the auto- 
mobile clubs of the 
world with a member- 
ship of 2,180. The 
A.C.F. founded in 1895 
has been hitherto nu- 
merically premier. The 
best of feeling has always 
existed between the two 
bodies, and a little 
friendly rivalry cannot 
but be good for both. 
By the way, England’s 
success in the inter- 
national race has stimu- 
lated the Americans to 
send in a challenge once 
more, which they did 
not on the last two 
occasions, 


Marriage Bells.—Automobilists will join 
heartily in wishing every prosperity to Mr. 
and Mrs. Rowland Winn, who have just 
entered the holy estate. Mrs. Winn was 
Miss Lucy Schofield, and her husband is the 
son of Mr. Thomas Winn, a_ well-known 
Leeds arclitect. The wedding had quite a 
motor flavour about it ; some fifteen smart cars 
brought the guests and the bride arrived in a 
large Panhard. 


The Céte d’Azur.--The Nice Automobile 
Club looks forward to some agreeable events 
in spite of the difficulties which were raised in 
influential quarters last season. It has just 
elected M. Gustave Larose its president ; and 
among the members are Baron Arthur de 
Rothschild, MM. E. Siegfried, Paul Chauchard, 
Comte de Barry, Comte de Courcelles, and 
Jacques Gondoin 


The Durbar.—Among the masses of im- 


pedimenta recently consigned to Delhi are at 
least two motor cars, Lord Wolverton, Under 
Secretary of the Board of Trade, and Mr. 
Willie James having each taken one out for 
the festivities. There seems, unfortunately, 
to be some question whether they will be per- 
mitted to use their carriages as the authorities 
are concerned about the mental attitude of 
the elephants towards the strange machines. 


The King of Portugal.—His Majesty has 
presented a most tasteful amphora as a prize 
for a ten-mile motor race near Lisbon, which 
was run off a few days ago. The King is 
himself experienced in motoring, while at 
Sandringham he employed one of King 
Edward’s big cars to take him over to Lynn 
for a service in his own church. 


LADY WOLVERTON 


Experientia Docet.—The Hants County 
Councillors evidently believe that there is 
nothing like seeing for yourself, and with the 
object of ascertaining the truth about the 
piece of road between Farnham and Peters- 
field deputed several of their body to drive 
over it in motor cars last Friday week. The 
road is of importance as one of the ways from 
London to Portsmouth ; it was at one time a 
very good route to take, but of late has been 
much cut up by the heavy military traffic. 
The surface has not been properly remade, 
and in some places the metalling was shown 
to be not more than a few inches thick. Mr. 
Deverell, chairman of the Roads and Bridges 
Committee, with the clerk, Mr. Barber, and 
the surveyor, Mr. Taylor, accompanied by 
three other members, went over the stretch in 
question. Mr. A. Harmsworth and Mr. Powell 
King kindly lent vehicles. 
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IN HER ELECTRIC LANDAU 


“ Vivienne II.”—Mr. Leslie Bucknall has 
had bad luck with his balloon named after 
his small daughter. He started the other 
Saturday from Reading to give the motorists 
a bit of sport, and Mr. Cordingley offered a 
handsome clock to the car which should 
catch the aeronauts on their descent. Nearly 
a dozen cars took part in the chase, among 
them being Mr. Mayhew’s, Mr. Cordingley’s, 
M. Bersey’s, Mr. Clift’s, Mr. Wicken’s, Mr. 
East’s, and Mr. C. D. Rose’s. The balloon 
headed for Marlborough and was soon lost to 
view. At Savernake Forest the pursuers 
almost gave up hope, having had no glimpse 
of their quarry ; but just then Mrs. Mayhew 
saw it drop rapidly from the clouds, and after 
a rush across the fields Mr. Mayhew, very 
appropriately, secured the prize. Although 
at an altitude of over 4,000 ft. Mr. Bucknal’ 
found it so warm that 
he took off his coat, yet 
in coming down to the 
extreme cold nearer the 
eaith the condensation 
was so sudden that the 
envelope split and the 
balloon was entirely 
wrecked. By throwing 
out quantities of ballast 
the fall was checked, and 
mercifully no one was 
injured, 


Condolences.—I am 
very sorry to hear that 
Dr. Wadd, chairman of 
the Health Committee 
of the Richmond Town 
Council and medical 
attendant to the late 
Duchess of Teck, was 
thrown out of his car- 
riage the other day at 
Petersham through the 
horses taking fright at a 
passingcar. The coach- 
man was also hurt. It 
seems extraordinary that 
anyone should drive 
unbroken animals in a 
place which swarms with 
motors as that districy 
does. Still, automobilists 
are sincerely sorry for 
these victims of their 
own rashness, and we wish Dr. Wadd and 
his man a quick recovery. 


Lafayette 


Miss Maud Jeffries.—During a little visit 
to Mrs. Langtry at Caerleon-upon-Usk the 
accomplished actress, who was playing in 7/e 
Eternal City at Cardiff, had several delight- 
ful motor excursions. Miss Jeffries declares 
that there is no pleasure she prefers to that 
of motoring, and indeed both ladies are 
enthusiastic about it. 


Motors at Meets.—On the meet card of 
the Essex Hunt appears a notice earnestly re- 
questing people not to come in motor cars. 
Perhaps a noisy machine may be objection- 
able where all sorts of animals may be out ; 
but Lady Harrington, we know, uses her 
electric in connection with Lord Harrington’s 
hounds, and I have heard of no complaint. 
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“he pleasure with 
which one re- 
ceives Mr. Phil May’s 
Annual year by year 
is very great indeed, 
for there is always 
infinite humour in his 
pictures, of which I 
give an example here. 
The Aznual also 
contains a variety of 
interesting contribu- 
tions by Mr. John le 
Breton, Mr. Austin 
Fryars, and _ other 
well-known writers— 
altogether it is a capi- 
tal shilling’sworth. 


here are curious 
methods of 
enjoying oneself, and 
perhaps here is 
another example of 
the. fact that the 
English take their 
pleasures sadly. | 


have received a card 
from Madame Tus- 
Exhibition 


saud’s 
that invites me to see 
a tableau of “the 
Martyrdom of St. 
Thomas & Becket ” 
as well as ‘other 
attractions ” for the 
Christmas _ holidays. 


In the direction of Butcher (amazed): Why? 


horrors I can find far 


Little Girl: ’Cause, if it’s tender, father eats it all! 


FROM ‘PHIL MAY’S ILLUSTRATED WINTER ANNUAL, 1902—3." (W. THACKER & CO.) 


more gruesome at- 
tractions in Madame 
Tussaud’s than the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas, cold-blooded as it was. Of most in- 
terest to me is the French Revolution and the Napoleonic period, 
and after a turn at one or other of the historians of the period it is 
amazingly fascinating to take a walk round Madame Tussaud’s and 
see the death mask of Louis XVI. and of Robespierre. 


adame Tussaud, it will be remembered, was allowed to take 
these casts after the death of the King and of “the sea- 
green incorruptible.” There is a death mask also of Marie 
Antoinette, but Iam not quite sure of its genuineness. Of a less 
gruesome character are the Napoleonic relics, of which I think 
not enough has been said in these later days, although our fathers 
and mothers were keenly excited over Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition 
on account of them. Such vivid relics as the coach in which 
Napoleon took his flight after Waterloo, his hat, of unquestionable 
genuineness, his travelling atlas from which he worked out his 
campaigns and on which he wrote notes in the margins—such relics 
as these are worth many books of history and should make Madame 
Tussaud’s Exhibition a valuable auxiliary to the work of the modern 
teacher. Our historians should “ personally conduct.” 


ene Bull, the new illustrated humorous paper edited by Arthur 
a Beckett, is to make its first appearance as a regular institution 
on January 7. The paper anncunces a strong team of artists and 
writers and regular features by Harry Furniss, Max O’Rell, Max 
Beerbohm, and A, P. Graves. Altogether Mr. & Beckett, who is so 
general a favourite in the world of journalism, has gathered round 
him some good men, and I wish him all success. 


OF A JOURNALIST. By C. 


Little Girl: A pound of steak, please, and cut it tough, will yer ? 
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he most fashion- 
able toy of the 
moment is un- 
doubtedly the gramo- 
phone, which within 
a year has made an 
enormous revolution. 
I am not a mechani- 
cally-minded person, 
and I am quite in- 
capable of describing 
the merits of the 
particular sound box 
now added to the 
gramophone. Never- 
theless it is a fact 


that, thanks partially 
to these sound boxes 
and to the improve- 
ment in the records, 
we have to-day a 
most marvellous re- 
sult. The most 
musical people are 
raving over some of 
the operatic effects, 
and fabulous sums 
have been named as 
the fee paid to great 
singers by the Gramo- 
phone Company. At 
any rate you may 
have opera’ and 
dance music, comic 
song, banjo, and 
bagpipes to amuse 
you, and you will find 
that between the 
gramophone of to- 
day and of a year 
ago there is really a 
great gulf fixed. 
he Daily Graphic has recently devoted much space to a serics 
of articles giving an independent impression of Ireland by 
Sir Harry Johnston, the well-known traveller. These papers of 
Sir Harry Johnston’s have awakened considerable discussion in 
Ireland, but the point that has raised most debate has been his 
assertion that he found fleas in that country. We have all heard 
of the famous History of Iceland that contained a chapter on 
snakes summed up in the statement: “ There are no snakes in 
Iceland.” We know that there are no snakes in Ireland, for tradi- 
tion has it that St. Patrick killed them all. It was Sir Harry 
Johnston’s impression, however, that there were fleas, but he has 
been promptly told that there are more fleas to be found in one 
night in a Swiss hotel than may be discovered in all the hotels in 
Ireland in a year. In fact, some of the Daily Graphic correspon- 
dents broadly tell Sir Harry that he must have taken the fleas with him. 


he most costly magazine of the day is undoubt-d'y the /dead, 
projected by Sir George Newnes and his staff and issued by 
the firm that publishes the Strand Magazine. It is to cost ten 
guineas a quarter ; each part will contain twenty plates, fourteen of 
which are in colours. The subscription for four parts, forming a 
yearly volume, will be forty guineas. It has been my privilege to 
look through the first part of this remarkable publication and I 
recognise that it is fully worth the money, costly though it seems at 
the first blush. There are reproductions of pictures by Velasquez and 
Romney, by Lord Leighton and Mr. G. F. Watts, any one of which 
might be readily bought from a printseller for three or four guineas. 
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es of Ratat was a merry 

° 

Whose moods were as varied as 
flowers of spring ; 

Some days he was jolly, some 
days he was sad, 

And frequently, too, the bold 

/ monarch was mad, 
When the King of Ratat had 

had plenty to eat, 

Was full of plum pudding, with raisins replete, 

His laugh it was ringing, his smile it was broad, 

And all men were glad that Ratat_was their lord, 

But when things went wrong for Ratat, it was then 

He changed from the best to the meanest of men; 

Was cross with his sisters, and scolded his wife, 

And made his Prime Minister fear for his life. 

He fumed and he fretted, he used sinful speech, 

He’d scream and he’d yell, and he’d halloa and screech; 

And aught that was said he’d deny that ’twas so, 

And set the Ratatites a-brimming with woe, 


I. 


It happened one morning the King rose up early. 
He’d slept rather poorly, was moody and surly, 
*T'was seven o’clock when he tramped down the stair 
And sat at the table: no breakfast was there. 

‘The cook was not up and the milkman was late, 
And Ratat went hungry till quarter-past eight. 

His coffee was tasteless, his egy was too hard, 

His biscuit was leaden, the butter was lard, 

‘The cream had turned sour, the steak was too rare; 
He called for a peach and they brought him a pear. 
The King simply raved, yanked the hair from his head; 
*T was plain he’d got up from the wrong side of bed, 
‘The cook was sent up for a fortnight in gaol, 

‘The milkman was rated till white as a sail; 

The Queen fell to weeping in terror and fright, 

And the baby alone dared to laugh at the sight. 

The Vizier endeavoured to smooth matters o’er, 

And played with the babe lying flat on the floor. 

He thought ’twould distract King Ratat from his woe 
Should he play “ Choo-choo car” and sing “ Kootchy-Ko. 
But, alas, for his welfare the King heard him say 
That Santa Claus soon would be coming that way. 


It. 


Now the King was a man of most curfous mind, 
Whose like, I regret, ’tis quite easy to find, 

Who claim to believe that that only can be 

With which their own eyes they’ve been able to see, 
Ratat, though quite old, like the most of his race, 
Had ne’er had a chance to see Santa Claus’ face, 
And argued from this with a pound of his fist 

‘That “ therefore St. Nicholas does not exist.’ 


IV. 


“Now, sitrah,” he shouted, his face getting blue, 
“Such talk is all nonsense. hy words are untrue; 
I hold thy offence, sir, not only high treason, 
A crime against me, but offence against reason. 
To sow such ideas in the mind of my heir 
Is really most wicked — outrageous, I swear!” 
The Minister rose from the ae and a tear 
Slid down by his nose, and he trembled with fear. 
_ “The crime of high treason,” continued the King, 
“Ts punished by hanging or by the hamstring, 
And since yours was the crime perhaps ’tis but right 
That you should choose how you shall leave us to-night.” 
“Oh, Ratty!”” the Queen cried, “forgive him, I pray! 
He meant nothing wrong, sire.” “The sinner shall vay 
The fullest of penalties made by the laws 
Unless he can prove that his friend, Mr. Claus, 
Doth really exist!” shrieked the King in his rage 
As he pulled on the bell-rope and summoned a vage. 


” 
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“Bring hither,” he thundered, “my state pair of socks! 
Bring hither ten bolts and a dozen strong locks!” 


~The Vizier, aghast at the prospect before him, 


Salaamed to the King and began to implore him, 

While Ratat took the socks and a long brazen tack 

And fastened them up o’er the chimney-place black, 

Then, driving all persons out into the halls, 

He locked the windows and tested the walls, 

He closed all the doorways and bolted them fast 

And tables and guardsmen before them amassed ; 

Next turned to the Vizier, who trembled as yet, 

And bellowed in tones I can never forget: 

“Til give you one chance, I’m humane, goodness knows, 

You perhaps have observed that there’s naught in these hose. 
o-morrow is Christmas. If Santa comes by 

*Tis he must relieve you; if not, you must die! 

If there’s naught in those socks, sir, to-morrow at dawn 

‘That isn’t there now, you’re the gonest of gone!” 


Vv. 


The Vizier was plunged in the deepest of grief, 
To die he seemed doomed, with no hope of relief. 
He could not climb out through the windows or doots; 
He could not escape through a trap in the floors 
Because King Ratat had no trap in the Palace, 
And naught was before him but hamstring or gallows. 
He threw himself down and tore madly his hair, 
And his horrible shrieks pervaded the air. 
He jotted his will on the flap of his collar 
Not leaving his monarch a single red dollar— 
tte bad for Ratat, for the Vizier was wealthy 
d hadn’t an heir one could rightly call healthy. 


VI. 


It was thus the night passed. Dawn came, and the King 
tmped into his wrapper and put on his ring. 

he court were all gathered in front of the door 
Behind which the Vizier still lay on the floor. 


VIL. 


“Swing open the portal!”” Ratat cried aloud. 

A great wail of horror came forth from the crowd, 

For there from the mantel the state socks still swung 

As limp and as flabby as when they were hung. 

‘The King, smiling broadly, then ordered the scaffold, 

‘The rope was prepared and the front seats were raffled, 
When the Queen, who had entered and grabbed up a sock, 
Gave forth a loud shriek and then swooned from the shock ; 
For there the King’s socks hanging over the coals 

No longer were empty, but chock-full of holes ! 


VIL 


The poptlace cheered and the monarch he swore, 

For he couldn’t deny that the stockings held more 
Than when they were tacked up the evening before. 
“T can’t but admit,” he observed with a smirk, 

“That since we. left here there’s been scmething at work. 
The doors were all locked and the windows were tight. 
My guards have surrounded the castle all night. 

It must be some spirit has entered my doors. 

Perhaps ’twas the Divvle, perhaps Santa Claus, 

The Vizier is pardoned. He’s stood well the test. 

And now I'll go back to my room and get dressed.” 


Ix. 


That night the Prime Minister said to his wife, 
“T think ’twas a miracle saved me my life.’ 

“ Oh bosh!” said the lady a-shutting the slats 
As she jumped into bed. “A miracle? Rats!” 


X. 


That night as the King was about to retire 
He threw a fresh log on the big blazing fire, 
And said to the Queen, “ Don’t you think Santa Claus 
Has teeth like a rat from the holes that he gnaws?” 
And the Queen for a moment her mirror did leave 
To pick up her bodice and laugh in her sleeve. 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, 
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Poor Willie had had a bad day of it. At school he had been for the first time made to wear the dunce cap and he crieda lot. Then at supper he would not say “ please’ 

for some pie, so his mother sent him off to bed without any. He cried again for a long time, but presently he dropped off to sleep. Soon there came along a funny man who 

looked so sad that Willie asked him what was the matter. ‘The man said, ‘‘ Well, I have to wear this hat,"’ and he burst out crying, and between his sobs said, “and this tie. Look 

at it; I can’t see sideways for it. Boo-hoo! And besides I don’t know the proper way to ask for pie.'’ The man shed such a lot of tears that soon it was just like a pond all round 

them, and Willie had to take his boots and stockings off and wade knee-deep in order to get away from the funny man. As he was paddling along he came across ‘a fairy standing 
upon a huge pie. She shouted to him to come and she would help him jump on the pie. No sooner had he got one foot on it than he woke up 
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(hein comes every year now with somewhat less of 

acceptance from the general public. It is a sad thing 
to the conservative mind—and all persons under sixteen 
and over thirty-six are conservative on a good many points 
—to watch the dwindling of a sentiment and a custom; 
but it is natural. Christmas as a holiday festival is going 
the way of obsolete institutions. 


a reasons for the decay of Christmas are obvious. 

First among them is the nature of the average British 
winter. We rarely have a genuine “ old-fashioned ” winter 
of the northern type with deep snow and thick ice, snow- 
balling and sliding and skating, and even sleighing. Further, 
when we get such a time we do not know what to do 
with it. Our big cities are choked with dirty half-melted 
snow, and dirty snow is the dirtiest thing there can be. 
A “snap” of hard frost brings untold miseries to the 
poor, and nips off the very old and very young like a pair 
of pruning shears. Just as the ice upon the ponds and 
ornamental waters is approaching the limit of safety for 
skaters, comes a foggy thaw and wraps the world in white 
mist, tinged with various shades of yellow and brown by 
the cities. We understand spring well in England; we get 
it generally in March and June, with a time of north-east 
winds in between, which is winter toall but the thermometer. 
We can occasionally furnish a very respectable summer in 
August—last summer does not count. But our winters are 
not a success, and the average man finds it hard to be 
cheerful when it is purgatory to go outside the house, and 
yet he is expected to over-eat himself on appropriate but 


indigestible fare. 
Aw the Christmas festivities are especially hard on those 
for whose benefit they are popularly supposed to be 
kept up—-the children. Do they really enjoy all the fuss 
and glitter and gorging—those of them who get it? Isa 
huge Christmas tree from Germany, hung with candles 
and gilt trinkets, also from Germany, and Chinese 
lanterns which take every opportunity of blazing up—is 
this monstrosity really a delight to the average child? I 
dou't it. I have been to Christmas trees myself as a 
small boy, and have also assisted at the display of Christmas 
trees to children, both rich and poor, as a relative and a 
philanthropist. I do not somehow think that the average 
child cares much for these occasions. One gasp of wonder 
and delight there was when the vision of the great green 
tree, blazing with lights and hung with jewelled fruits and 
bright baskets of bonbons flamed out upon the view, but 
with that one glance the glory passed. And the division 
and presentation of the gifts, each child mentally taking 
note of the relative generosity of the givers and having to 
express gratitude, was a function distressing in the extreme. 
Am probably the importance of times and seasons 
generally is becoming weaker. Even in religion they 
are a means and not an end. The spiritual few transcend 
them, the indifferent many neglect them. If Christmas 
were a festival at which all sects and denominations, all 
churches and chapels, could unite in some celebration that 
would remind them that after all they were all Christians 
there would be a great and noble purpose in the festival. 
But unfortunately this cannot be done. And the Puritans 
and the religious bodies descended from them have always 
looked askance on Christmas till recently. 


t was much wiser when parents and friends gave all the 
Christmas presents in the morning and reserved the 
tree for mere trifles—bags of sweets or penny toys—and a 
big romp round the room. Then the gratitude, and the 
unwrapping, and the comparison, and the first delights of the 
new acquisitions were over before the advent of guests. It 
is bad policy to give anyone too much at a time; the over- 
plus will not be enjoyed and will only remain as a 
recollection to shame all future gifts. 


“his is the fault of Christmas festivities; they crowd too 
much into one time. They demand a more leisurely 

habit of mind than we can muster now. In old times men 
worked long, solidly, deliberately, and then enjoyed them- 
selves deliberately, solidly, and long. But now we have 
developed a new character. We do not work harder than 
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By Adrian Ross. 


our forefathers; perhaps we are idler. Still, we take our 
holidays in little snatches at will. Communications are com- 
paratively cheap and easy, unless one lives on the South- 
Eastern and Chatham, and we rush off for a week-end or 
a few days as we can get away and as the weather invites 
or our health compels us. We take holidays little and 
often. It is more hygienic, probably, just as the civilised 
man’s frugal and frequent meals are better than the Red 
Indian’s alternatives of gorging when he had shot buffalo 
and starving when he had not. 


es sentimentality which inspired Dickens’s Christmas 
tales is also on the wane. Scrooge is not converted 
*o kindness and affection by visions of Christmas. Scrooge, 
in fact, is a type tending to disappear; he is too hard and 
narrow for modern business. Merely from self-interest a 
man must show himself affable. A modern financier will 
sweep away a street full of Scrooges in one operation and 
not regret it; if he were a Scrooge himself he would never 
have effected his “‘combine.’’ But where a Scrooge remains 
Christmas does not convert him from misanthropy—why 


should it ? 
Oe thing which will lead to its own abolition or to the 
decay of Christmas is the pantomime. To see the 
“book ”’ of a pantomime is something calculated to make a 
fiend weep; the sorrows of Satan when he is induced to 
read Temporary In—I beg pardon, Temporal Power—are 
nothing to the agonies he must suffer at a suburban or 
provincial pantomime. English, and still more American, 
“musical comedies’ are often mere dustbins of rag times 
and tatters, but they are Shakspere and W. S. Gilbert 
in one to a pantomime “ book’’; and the awful thing is that 
this idiocy is an institution like our House of Lords or 
Court of Probate and other things. Why is Aladdin’s 
mother always the widow Twankay (or Twankey)? Who 
invented the silly and senseless name, neither Maho- 
medan, Chinese, nor funny? And why are she and the two 
ugly sisters of Cinderella always played by low comedians ? 
Nee why should this pantomime have to take place at 
Christmas? Why should we assume that it is neces- 
sary to have childish, but not childlike, theatrical perform- 
ances at that season? ‘The pretext is that it is for the 
children. I hardly think that children really enjoy slabs of 
gorgeousness tempered with mnsic-hall songs in London and 
the chief cities, and tawdry institutions of both in other 
places. There is a good deal of natural taste among chil- 
dren. Really, the performance at the Empire would be better 
fitted for children than many pantomimes I have seen; 
the ballets and spectacles are more tasteful and the songs 
and other performances far more refined. 


| ee us have pieces—bright, simple, and amusing—to which 

children can be taken, but let us not have them only 
at Christmas but all over the theatrical year. A visit to the 
theatre very occasionally as a great treat is a vision of 
fairyland; but to take a child, or even a full-grown man, 
to a whole series of dramatic or other entertainments is. 
most deleterious—witness the cases of dramatic critics. 
Why crowd the pantomimes, the parties, the presents, the 
gaieties, the feasting, into a few poor weeks at Christ.nas, 
to be followed by ennui and indigestion ? 


“ Christmas comes but once a year ’— 
That is just as well, I fear; 

The results would not be nice 

If we had to have it twice! 


Could we gorge without relief 
Christmas turkey, Christmas beef, 
After which, mince pies to come, 
And the pudding known as plum? 


Could we for a longer time 

Bear the Christmas pantomime ? 
Could we further stand the shame 
Of the Christmas parlour game? 


Though the thought is full of cheer, 
“ Christmas comes but once a year,” 
Sweeter still the words would fall— 
“ Christmas will not come at all!” 
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lice was not a brilliant child, everyone 
admitted that, although she was twin 
sister to Elsa, who was a clever, quick girl. 

Elsa could, and did, make herself useful in 
a hundred ways to granny, with whom they 
lived. It was she who took charge of Christo- 
pher for one thing while Alice never thought 
of giving any help, Alice was not unwilling 
to be useful, but she always did things 
wrongly so that they had to be done over 
again, and she had grown accustomed to leay- 
ing everything to Elsa while she spent her time 
in dreams—chiefly of a certain pink silk frock 
she meant some day to possess. This and 
visions of other future grandeur gave Alice all 
the food for thought she needed. 

It was rather early to decide what Christo- 
pher would be, but he promised well, for he 
was a man of few words. He rarely talked, 
and never chattered, being sufficient unto 
himself, like his own tabby cat, Cinders, which 
was short for Cinderella. 

They would sit side by side in the winter 
and gaze into the fire for hours at a time, 
and in the summer Cinders would permit 
Christopher to drag her up and down in his 
little wooden cart, when he never failed to tell 
her privately she was “the Queen going to a 
party.” 

_ The palace where the King and Queen 
lived could be seen from the cottage in the lane. 
To-day Alice sat gazing out towards the spot 
where the towers rose above the trees. She 
heaved a deep sigh and said, “Oh granny, I 
do wish you were rich.” 

Granny continued her knitting. Alice was 
in the habit of making this remark about six 
times a day. But Christopher got up from his 
place by Elsa; he walked over to Alice and 
put something into her lap. 

It was a handful of gold coins. 

Alice’s exclamation brought granny and 
Elsa immediately to see what had happened, 
and Christopher became the object of every- 
one’s attention. 

“Where did you find them, Christopher ?” 

But Christopher shut his lips tightly. 

Then Elsa noticed that he held his pina- 
fore ina heap. He made no objection to her 
sceing what he had in it. 

More golden coins were there—dozens 
more—all of the same curious kind. Notjlike 
any in use now, granny was sure of that. And 
Christopher still said nothing, but he took 
Elsa’s hand and trotted off in a businesslike 
way. Granny and Alice followed close behind. 

He led them to the back of the cottage 
and pushed open the door of the wood shed. 


There he scattered aside a heap of dry sticks 
which had been already broken small for use, 
and he dragged something forward. 

It was heavy for him. He lifted it with 


both hands and put it into Elsa's, with the ‘ 


observation, “ My doggie.” 

It was a most strange beast, apparently 
made of silver. All over its back were large 
round coloured stones which granny said were 
without doubt valuable jewels. It seemed to 
be meant for a leopard though it had the 
mane of a lion and a tufted tail. 

Without waiting for any more questioning 
Christopher put_a chubby finger ona clear 
golden spot, which was in truth a yellow sap- 
phire set in the forehead of the animal, and 
out of its open mouth poured golden coins of 
the kind they had already seen. 

Alice caught them as they fell, and then 
they looked at each other breathlessly. 

Granny said, ‘‘ It is certainly one of those 
things made by the great magicians of old. 
Where did you find it, Christopher ? ” 

Christopher was a very tiny boy, and he 
might have forgotten where he originally 
found it. At any rate he never told. 

Then granny said, “We must take it to 
the palace and present it tothe King. He will 
reward us. We should be too rich if we kept 
it. Everyone would wonder where we got 
this ancient gold, and they would burn me for 
a witch.” 

So they all set out, granny carrying the 
silver leopard in a clean coloured handker- 
chief. They arrived at the palace in due 
course. Granny made known their errand, 
and they found the royal party seated in the 
great hall to receive them, the King and 
Queen, the Princess Elvira-Claminodine, and 
the two Princes, Alfonso-Almesharken and 
Martin - Racomenes, the two elder ones 
being about the same age as Elsa and Alice, 
and Martin some years younger. 

Granny stepped forward, and with a deep 
curtsey she told the King how the silver 
leopard had been found, and how it was her 
wish to offer it for his acceptance. 

Christopher then became again the centre 
of interest. 

The Queen took him upon her knee, 
stroked his curls, and said he was a charming 
little boy. Granny and Elsa looked proud 
indeed, while Alice opened her blue eyes very 
widely and regarded Christopher with an 
amount of attention she had never before 
bestowed upon him, 

He smiled up at the Queen and pointing 
towards the leopard in the hands of the King 
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he said, ‘‘ My doggie.” He then leaned over 
and put his finger on the yellow sapphire. 

The gold poured out and rolled in all 
directions down the velvet steps of the throne. 

“ And Christopher will Jet the King have 
this doggie ?” the Queen said gently. 

But Christopher shook his head. 

Now the Court magicians were prescnt, 
and at this they looked at each other, for 
they knew very well that nothing could be 
done with the magic leopard without the will 
of the owner. It would have its value in the 
silver and splendid jewels of which it was 
made, but its chief importance lay in its 
magic qualities, of which, perhaps, this one of 
pouring gold from its mouth was the least. 
The magicians knew that each jewel in its 
body had a separate power, but what these 
powers were who could say? And, moreover, 
who dare try? For they might be very 
different from that of the yellow sapphir, 
which by chance pad been the one first 
touched. 

The chief magician asked permission to 
confer with the King. They spoke together 
in a low tone so that no one heard what was 
said, but the King looked more and more 
pleased and astonished, and his hands closed 
more tightly over the silver leopard. 

Then he said aloud, ‘‘ Without doubt this 
toy must be our own, but in the meantime 
we must find out the powers of the jewels. 
Who will come forward and touch one of the 
other stones ?” 

Not one person moved of the many there. 
They suspected danger when neither the King 
himself nor the Court magicians showed any 
intention of touching the jewels. 

Then Christopher leaned forward again. 
He had understood the King’s last words. The 
Queen half pulled him back, but the King at 
the same moment put the leopard within his 
reach, and Christopher placed his finger on a 
great blazing ruby. 

The magicians were the only ones who 
heard without much surprise the roar that 
instantly filled the palace and made every 
window ring. The royal couple kept their 
seats. The young Princes and the Princess 
hid themselves behind the massive throne 
chairs ; everyone else rushed fur the great 
door, only to turn back with equal haste. The 
roaring and clattering increased, and in came 
a huge red dragon. Its wings brushed the top 
of the marble pillars and all its glittering 
scales rattled as it crawled over the inlaid floor. 

It came towards the throne and sat down 
as if waiting for instructions in front of 
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Christopher, who was hiding his face on the 
breast of the Queen. No one dared stir, for 
the dragon turned his great head and looked 
at anyone who made the least noise. His 
tongue hung out of his smoking jaws, and 
there he stayed panting as if he had been 
hurrying and snorting like a whole herd of 
bullocks at once. 

Such a terrible quarter of an hour they 
had never spent before. 

At the end of that time Christopher peeped 
round. 

“ Go away, ugly thing !” he said. 

The dragon immediately got up, and turn- 
ing towards one of the immense windows he 
crawled easily on to the sill, though it was far 
above the heads of the people in the hall, and 
there he spread his wings with a sound like 
the clashing of swords, mounted up into the 
air, and was soon out of sight. 

After that no one proposed touching any 
more of the stones at present. 

The King rose, which was the signal that 
the audience was over. He carried the silver 
leopard with great care. The Queen kissed 
Christopher, handed him over to Elsa, anc 
the hall was soon clear. 

There was no talk of the party from the 
cottage leaving the palace as the question of 
the silver leopard was not yet settled, so 
they were shown into elegant rooms. A supper 
finer than they had ever seen before was 
spread before them, and they were waited 
upon by tall men servants while they ate. 

That night Alice lay awake long after the 
others were asleep. She stroked her silken 
sheets and looked with lingering delight on 
all the fine furniture. There was a great clear 
moon shining in at her window and she could 
see everything almost as clearly as by day- 
light. 

Presently in the stillness she became aware 
of a very gentle tapping. She got up quietly 
and opened her door. 

There stood the Princess Elvira-Clami- 
nodine, who put her finger ¢o her lips as she 
came in, Alice scented an adventure. The 
Princess was smiling and her eyes sparkled 
as she whispered, ‘‘Come quickly and bring 
Christopher. The boys have got the silver 
leopard and we mean to try the other spots.” 

Alice and the Princess crept stealthily into 
the adjoining room where Christopher was 
sleeping by Elsa, They had all noted how 
the dragon had obeyed him and they knew 
they could do nothing without him.  Chris- 
topher was inclined to be cross and peevish 
at first on being awakened, but Alice promised 
him “such fun” if he were good. 

They carried him off rubbing his fists into 
his eyes and without having aroused Elsa. 

Outside in the corridor the two Princes 
were waiting. The intention was to take the 
magic leopard to a little room at the top of a 
distant tower where they would be undis- 
turbed and there to try what would happen 
when they pressed some of the jewels with 
which the leopard was spotted. 

After stealing quietly down endless passages 
and through big silent rooms they came to a 
long, long flight of stone steps. Up and up 
they went, Alice stil! carrying Christopher, 
until she thought they might have reached 
the moon. However, through the small 
window it seemed just as far off as ever, when 
they at last arrived at the top of the turret, 
very much out of breath but not the less 
eager to proceed with the business in hand. 

Alice put Christopher on a stone seat, so 
he was rather apart. The Prince Martin- 
Racomenes was also at a little distance, but 
the other three crowded closely together as 
they pressed round. 


“ My doggie,” said Christopher once more 
as the leopard was placed at his feet on the 
stone seat. 

“Yes, Christopher,” said the Prince Al- 
fonso-Almesharken. ‘Now I am going to 
touch this pretty green stone. Shall.I?” 

Christopher nodded, much pleased, and 
proud of his own importance. 

So the Prince Alfonso-Almesharken put 
his finger on a glowing emerald. 

The result was that instantly the Prince 
Alfonso - Almesharken, the Princess Elvira- 
Claminodine, and Alice disappeared absolutely, 
leaving Christopher and the Prince Martin- 
Racomenes standing alone in the moonlight. 

They began to whimper. 

But Martin-Racomenes thought better of 
it. If they made any noise they would be 
caught, and then they would get into much 
trouble. 

So he wisely soothed Christopher, helped 
him off the stone seat, and hand in hand they 
stole back all the way they had come, Mar- 
tin assuring Christopher that Alice would 
soon come back. Christopher forgot all about 
her directly he saw Elsa. He crept into bed, 
cuddied down, and was asleep by the time 
Martin was out of the room. 

What an outcry there was the next day. 
The elder Prince and the Princess could 
nowhere be found. Neither could Alice, it 
appeared, and last but not Jeast it was dis- 
covered that the silver leopard was also 
missing. 

At once everyone connected the loss of 
the children with the silver leopard, but in 
what way no one could guess. 

All was confusion. Messengers were de- 
spatched in every direction, not only over the 
country where the King ruled but over the 
seas and to other lands. 

Over the seas the messengers went, but 
not to the right place. For no one thought 
of the Green Islands which lay thousands of 
miles away smiling in eternal summer. 

There lived the geni who held the myste- 
ries of the silver leopard, and to this place 
the Prince Alfonso-Almesharken, the Princess 
Elvira-Claminodine, and Alice had been trans- 
ported when the emerald had been touched 
by the Prince. 

Much dismayed were they at first to find 
themselves so suddenly there surrounded by 
the sea. They did not know how far it was from 
their own land, but so great was the beauty 
of the island and so plentiful the fruit that 
they soon declared it to be a very pleasant 
adventure, a great deal nicer than the 
golden coins or the red dragon. 

All went well until one day they had a 
fright which rather put them out of conceit 
with the island. Not a single person had 
they seen there, and yet one afternoon on the 
shore they came to a cave by which they saw 
some curious wine jars standing. Cautiously 
they drew near, when a deep, solemn voice 
boomed from the darkness away in the 
interior of the cave. 

“No human foot may enter here,” it said. 
“Command me by the charm of the silver 
leopard and I obey.” 

It was the voice of the geni. 

The three scampered off and never 
stopped running until there was-a mile be- 
tween themselves and the-cave. 

Now while these things were happening 
on the Green Islands the business of the 
country where the King reigned was almost 
brought to a standstill, so busily was every- 
one engaged in hunting for the truants in 
every direction but the right one. 
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Granny and Elsa were very much con- 
cerned about Alice. 

To Christopher’s occasional remarks they 
paid no attention. No one supposed for a 
moment that he could have had any part in 
the matter. 

And the Prince Martin-Racomenes said 
not a word. He heard so much, however, of 
the powers of the silver leopard, if it could 
only be found, that one night he went up 
again to the turret room. There was the 
leopard still on the stone seat, its jewels 
sparkling in the moonlight. 

The next day it was found, to everyone’s 
great astonishment, in the very place wheie 
the King and the magicians had first put it. 

Still the Prince Alfonso-Almesharken, the 
Princess Elvira-Claminodine, and Alice had 
not come with it. The only plan the magi- 
cians could suggest was that Christopher, 
being the owner of the leopard, should wish, 
with the leopard in his hands, for their return, 
and it was possible that his wish might be 
obeyed. 

Christopher was immediately sent for. He 
was brought in by Elsa and granny, where 
the King and Queen and the Prince Martin- 
Racomenes were waiting to receive them. 

Christopher was much pleased to see the 
silver leopard again. 

The Queen put it into his hands. She told 
him to say very carefully after her, ‘1 wish 
the Prince and the Princess and Alice to 
come back.” : 

Now what follows will show that small 
boys should never be trusted in affairs of 
importance. The last idea in Christopher’s 
mind in connection with the leopard was the 
touching of the round green stone. 

So instead of repeating the words of the 
Queen he put a finger on the emerald. The 
immediate effect was that he, and also Prince 
Martin-Racomenes, who had been leaning 
over eagerly with an arm round Christopher’s 
neck, disappeared exactly as the others had 
done. And again the silver leopard had gone, 
too, for Christopher had it in his hands. 


Very much astonished were the Prince 
Alfonso-Almesharken, the Princess Elvira- 
Claminodine, and Alice when suddenly Mar- 
tin-Racomenes and Christopher appeared, 
Such an embracing and such a chattering 
followed, so much news there was to be 
exchanged. Anything like it had never been 
heard before on the Green Islands, 

The afternoon wore on while they played 
and romped about, and in due course the sun 
began to go down. It had been an exciting 
day. They were all tired and sleepy by this 
time, especially Christopher, who grew very 
cross. He began to cry for Elsa 

It was Prince Martin-Racomenes who came 
to the rescue. ‘ 

He remembered what had been said at 
home about Christopher wishing, and he 
explained to the rest. 

It was agreed that they should all clasp 
hands so that none should be left behind, and 
then Christopher should hold the leopard and 
wish them all home. 

Christopher had ceased crying, but he was 
in no obliging humour. He sat down where 
he was at the end of the row and turned his 
back upon the others. He put the leopard on 
the ground and declined to play. 

Alice who was next him took one of his 
hands to persuade him just at the very 
moment when Christopher remembered what 
he had done on the last occasion when he 
had been told to wish, and he mischievously 
placed a little fat finger on the emerald for the 
second time. 
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In the twinkling of an eye they found 
themselves in the palace, home again safe and 
sound, for the effect of touching the emerald 
when already on the Green Islands was 
simply to take a person back again to the 
place he had come from. So all ended joyfully. 

When the commotion had a little subsided 
the silver leopard was thought of. Then it 
was found that it had been left behind on the 
shore of the Green Islands, and the geni was 
once more free. 

The magicians deeply regretted the loss 


of the silver leopard, but everyone else was 
perhaps rather relieved than otherwise. 

What powers had the untried stones—the 
pearl and the carbuncle, the amethyst and the 
turquoise, the onyx, the opal, and the rest ? 

No one knows, and probably no one ever 
will know now. For the Green Islands are 
very, very far away. 

And so it happened that Alice’s dreams 
came true. They all stayed on at the palace 
for the Queen could not part with Chris- 
topher, and Christopher could not part with 
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Elsa and Granny, and the Princess Elvira- 
Claminodine could not part with Alice. On 
the Green Islands together she and Alice had 
become great friends. 

And Cinders, who has been so long ne- 
glected in this tale? She, of course, shared 
the fortunes of the family from the cottage, 
for she had soon followed them to the palace 
when she found they did not return, and she 
had already given herself an appointment in 
the royal kitchens as chief mouse-catcher to 
the Court. 


THE GOLD POURED OUT AND ROLLED DOWN THE STEPS 
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A BRIDE OF SPRING. 
A DANISH FAIRY TALE. By Florence Henderson, 


nce upon a time when King Winter held all 

the land within his grasp, and snow and 

ice covered everything, there lived a governor 

and his wife in a far-off corner of his realm 

who were very dissatisfied with things as they 
were and wished very much for a change. 

This was very naughty of them as they 
were in such.a high position, for the people 
thought to please them and followed their 
example, and so the discontent grew and 
grew, and at last the old King heard of it. 
He was very angry indeed and sent still more 
snow and ice so that the people could hardly 
bear it, and the discontent became greater 
than ever. 

Just at this time the governor’s wife had a 
little daughter, and as was the fashion in 
those days the fairies came from all parts 
with christening gifts, but they brought such 
funny things that for months the castle was 
besieged with people wishing to see them. 
The fairies called them “seeds” and told the 
parents to give some to the child each year, 
and that when she was fully grown everyone 
would be glad, for she would be the most 
beautiful being the earth had ever seen. 

You may imagine how carefully the child 
was watched and guarded, and as she grew 
people marvelled at her beauty and were 
almost afraid to think of what it might mean 
for her in the years that were coming. 

She was quite unconscious of it all, and 
was so good and sweet that everyone and 
everything loved her. How they loved her, 
and how they longed for the time when she 
would be fully grown and brought forth for 
all the world to see. When that time was 
nearly come tales of her goodness and beauty 


at last reached the old King’s ears, and he was 
very wroth that he had heard nothing of her 
before, for was not he king of all? Then, 
in spite of his years and the distance, he drove 
hurriedly across the land to the castle where 
her father dwelt, and with the tidings of his 
near approach everyone was filled with fear 
and dread. 

The father would have hidden the girl, 
but as she had no fear the mother would not 
have it so, and prayed it might be well with 
the child. 

When the old King saw her, and before 
the frightened people could do or say any- 
thing, “She shall be mine,” he said, and 
picking her up and holding her in his strong 
embrace he hurried back across the land. 
Then from fear that she should try to get 
away he covered the ground with deeper 
snow and the water with thicker ice than had 
ever been known before, and everyone was 
very miserable when they knew what had 
happened. -~ 

Away up over them all the Sun God slept, 
and one day when the clouds which formed 
the curtains round his bed had been parted 
to let his beams fall on the earth beneath he 
saw that all the trees and shrubs had extended 
their bare limbs heavenward as if petitioning 
something and the wind was wailing as 
he had never heard it wail before, and he 
wondered what could be the matter. Then 
he saw the beautiful girl sleeping in King 
Winter’s arms and longed to _ possess 
her. 

“She is far too young and beautiful for 
such an old man as that.” And he swept 
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the clouds still further back that he might see 
her better. 

The warmth of his gaze half wakened the 
girl, but as the old King felt her stir in his 
arms he tightened his hold and once more 
she slept as soundly as ever, and the Sun God 
pulled the curtains angrily round his head 
and he, too, went to sleep. 

As time passed the longing to possess her 
grew more and more intense, and he would 
take longer and more frequent peeps until 
there came a time when he felt at war with 
everyone and grudged the time spent in slecp. 
So the combat proceeded until even the hours 
began to take more interest in the struggle 
and lingered a little longer each night, and 
the people down below wondered at the 
lengthening days. 

The poor old King at last began to realise 
his strength was going, and it was whispered 
everywhere, ‘‘The King is dying, the 
governor’s daughter will soon be free.” 

The birds came flying back in flocks from 
other lands to add their music to the hum of 
life and love which filled the air, and at last 
it was shouted, “ The King is dead. Long live 
the King and Queen !” 

Then the Sun God took her tenderly in 
his arms and they drove across the land, and 
everywhere it was clothed in tenderest green 
of every'shade. And as they went she scat- 
tered her-fairy gifts abroad, and on the wings 
of the winds they were carried far and near. 

Wherever they fell flowers of every kind 
and hue sprang up to clothe the ground which 
had been for so long shrouded in white, and 
all around was joy and gladness, and thus it 
was to all the land came spring. 
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Gamaliel Ladd wd 
Ye Trouble he had 


Gamaliel Ladd might have gone to the bad (as most of his family did), 

Except for one bias, for, earnestly try as he would, he could never get rid 

Of a perfectly puertle affection for rural and pleasingly pastoral things, 

And whenever he could he would fly to a wood as if he were fitted with wings, 
He really felt pity for men in the City, bound down unto rigid routines 

And fated to talk, and to eat, and to walk as if they’d been merely machines, 
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When they asked him to dine, when they offered him wine, he said to the men at his club, 
“T wouldn’t touch sole with a thirty-foot pole, and my tipple’s a pint at the pub. 

For boys and for bounders are Frenchified flounders, and the same thing of truffles is true; 
I’d rather eat fat fish than second-rate flat fish, and leather belongs in a shoe!” 

With passionate words he asserted that curds, and black bread, and gooseberry pie 

Were what he preferred, and that everyone erred who didn’t such provender try. 
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Then he’d pack his valise and, in quest of surcease, would greatly rejoice at the chance 
To escape to the quiet and common-sense diet of North Rusticalbury, Hants. 

His fancy it suited, and more deeply rooted his love of the rural became; 

He dressed in a smock like a little girl’s frock with never a symptom of shame. 

He followed the plough, and went after the cow, and learned to cut grass with a scythe. 
And his highly oracular country vernacular made his acquaintances writhe ! 
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He confided to some that the moment had come when romance had entered his life ; 

That the maid wasn’t swell, but meant awfully well, and would make him an excellent wife. 
He plucked up the nerve to boldly observe that he liked the name, Emily Pearl. 

And he wed in October, while helplessly sober, a North Rusticalbury girl. 

The couple came down for a fortnight in town, and when “ We’ll go back again!” said he, 
She gave a bright smile, and she answered him, ‘I'll be certain to say when I’m ready!” 
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For the cronies of Ladd went totally mad over Emily Pearl, and would seize 

Most any evasion that gave them occasion to come to her capital teas. 

You will see in your mind just exactly the kind of a charmer she was, I suppose, 

When I add that her game was a fellow’s first name, and her fan on the floor when she rose, 
Each day a new bonnet, with humming birds on it, she showed to the stupefied Ladd; 

She’d buy a fresh toilette, and wear it, and spoil it, and smile when she should have been sad! 
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She rented a brougham and a smart little groom, and nightly she went to the opera, 

And, though a beginner, she loved to take dinner at Prince’s (or somewhere improper). 

She fed on no light bait; she had to have whitebait, she dallied with dainty ragotits, 

With salmon purée, and with omelettes soufflées, and the same thing of truffles was true! 

She was no beer-steiner ; she ordered Niersteiner, Burgundy, Pommery sec, (check. 
And sipped Russian kummel, while Ladd muttered “ Himmel!’? when Anatole brought him the 
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Gamaliel Ladd a sufficiency had of this when the garne was yet young; 

He turned rather pale, and he nibbled his nail, and he moistened his lips with his tongue. 
Then he said to his wife, ‘‘I must tell you, my life, this conviction my cranium fills, 
There are too many Larries, and Jimmies, and Harrys, and Johnnies— and too many Bills! 
So make up your mind to leave folly behind, and fashion renounce for romance, 

We will step on the train and return once again to North Rusticalbury, Hants!” 
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The rest’s so involved that I've wisely resolved to skip, and to tell you that the 
Alimony is fifty, and so, as she’s thrifty, she’s happy as happy can be! 
The moral is rather immoral. She’s still holding capital teas. 
The club world is winking a cynical eye. Ladd’s minding his q’s and his p’s. 
Take the capital T and the cynical I and the curious P as well, 
And you'll not make a fool of yourself if at school your pedagogue taught you to spell! 
Guy WETMORE CARRYL, 
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A CHILDREN’S STORY FOR 
ome people say there are no fairies any more, others laugh scorn- 


S fully and say there never were any except in story-books ; but 
as for me I shake my head at such light talking. I would not 
laugh at fairies, not 1; and if others do let them beware, that is all. 

Did I not see a fairy with my own eyes when | was a little boy ? 
Why she smiled at me and kissed me—I was just your age then, 
and a dear child like you, and many people kissed me and liked it 
in those days. She smiled and kissed me, the fairy did, and spoke 
to me, and her voice was the sweetest you ever heard, as soft and 
low as the wind in summer. 

lam not the only one who has seen the good fairies. Many 
children see them every day but do not know them. You may see 
on: a thousand times and even love her, yet never guess who she 
is. Sometimes years afterwards, when you are grown up and have 
little children of your own, it comes to you that it was a good fairy 
who smiled and sang so lovingly to you in the long bright days of 
your playing, and then you would give the world to see her smiles 
and hear her songs again. 

There was a child once—— But listen! You must know first 
that the most wonde ful thing about the good fairies is this: they 
always know when a little child is going to be born—they know it 
even before the stork does—and when one of them finds it out she 
takes fine linen, soft and white (some say she takes the moonbeams, 
warm and silvery with summer-time), and fine white threads like 
those that blow against your face sometimes in the greenwood, 
and buttons like little pearls that live in shells in the bottom 
of the sea. Then she sits by the window and threads her shining 
n edle and sews and sings, and now and then she stops and looks 
through the window-pane to see the little boys and girls go by. 
They do not know that the Good Fairy is watching them they are 
so busy with their play. Some day when you pass a window if you 
look up quickly you may see her sitting there, and if you smile and 
nod at her or wave your hand the Good Fairy will smile and nod 
back to you, and look and look at you till you are out of sight. 

And when the baby comes there are its fair white dresses all 
made for it by the Good Fairy, and all just big enough for its 
littleness—for babies do not bring their clothes with them when 
they come from where they come from, you know. 

Well, when the child I spoke of came—a child all soft and little, 
with toes that wriggled, and fists that it tried to swallow but could 
not, and eyes that blinked—the Good Fairy said it was a pretty child 
and loved it, and all day long she sat and played with it and talked 
to itin the language of the good fairies, which is spoken softly ; 
and she sang to it “ Bye-low, Baby Bunting,” and “ Rock-a-bye, 
Baby, on the Tree-top,” and “ Tra-la-la.” 

All day long the Good Fairy sang to the little child, and in the 
night when it woke and cried she came ina robe all white and 
shining and hushed it. From the dark shadows where she had been 
sleeping she would steal up softly to its crib and rock it to and fro, 
to and fro, crooning the “ Rock-a-bye” song or the “ Tra-la-la.” And 
the child would hear the music coming out of the darkness and 
would stop its crying to listen, and so it would fall asleep again. 
Then the Good Fairy’s hand would leave the cradle, and she would 
vanish in her white robe into the midnight shadows, but you could 
not hear her going, she stepped so softly. 

Once the child fell ill, and all night long the Good Fairy sat there 
by its crib in the flickering candlelight and watched it and hushed 
it and gave it medicine froth a silver spoon. They said it would die 
before the morning came, and the Good Fairy cried at that; but in 
the night as she sat there all alone by the crib she kept saying to 
herself under her breath, “ It shall get well.” 

And so she sat there keeping back the tears and laying her cool 
hand now and then on the child’s flushed cheek and vowing to save 
it, all through the long night, with only the ticking of the clock to 
keep hercompany. Never a wink of sleep did she take till morning 
caine, orange and gold in the eastern sky, and the child was sleeping 
and she knew it would not die. That is another wonderful thing 
about the good fairies. They do not sleep nor eat, and they never 
seem to weary, somehow, when a child they love is ill. It is because 
they are fairies, I suppose. 

Day and night the child was watched and loved by the Good 
Fairy. No wonder, then, that it grew and grew till it could crawl on 
its hands and knees, till it could toddle from chair to chair, till 
by and by it could run through the whole house without thinking of 
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“ GROWN-UPS.” 
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By Roy Rolfe Gilson. 


its legs at all, and laugh and lisp, and even sing a little of that song 
of the Good Fairy—that “ Tra-la-la.” 

Then the Good Fairy was happiest. No matter where the child 
went she was somewhere near. When it ran out of doors in the 
golden glow of a summer morning with a sun-bonnet on its curls the 
Good Fairy would be watching it from some window while it chased 
the butterflies and made pies in the sand, and the child would play 
and play by itself and make up little stories and little songs and 
never know of those fairy eyes. 

Once there was just such a summer morning and the child was 
playing in the sun. A little breeze climbed over the garden wall and 
stole softly around the corner of the house where the hollyhocks 
were pink and white and full of honey bees. The wind was only 
a little wind like the child, and came to play with it. First it crept 
across the grass and kissed the child on both its cheeks and on its 
red lips and played with its long curls. Then the child smiled and 
flung a leaf at the wind, and the wind caught it and threw it back 
again, and the child laughed. And so they played together, flinging 
back and forth the green leaf till they sank breathless in the grass. 
The child yawned. Its head grew heavy ; lower and lower it 
drooped till one cheek lay where the grass was softest and all like 
a little wood, with the ants running in and out like men. And before 
they knew it they were sleeping side by side—the little child and the 
little wind. 

“ Dearie !”? called the Good Fairy, for she knew all the love 
words. 

There was no answer. 

“ Darling, where are you ?” she called again. 

Still no answer. 

“ Where is the child?’ asked the Good Fairy to herself wonder- 
ing and half afraid. Up and down the yard she went, and out to the 
street, and back again to the garden, till by and by she came to the 
hollyhocks, pink and white and full of honey bees. 

‘“ Sweetheart ! ” she called. 

Just then the little wind woke up and heard. Seeing the Good 
Fairy’s anxious face it lifted a string of the child’s sun-bonnet and 
waved it so that the Fairy savy. 

“Why, baby,” cried the Good Fairy smiling and stea'ing up to 
where the child lay curled up and sleeping in the grass with its cheek 
on its little hand. She lifted it in her arms. She carried it into the 
house and laid it on its white bed. So it was always in those days— 
the child playing and sleeping and the Good Fairy watching it and 
carrying it in her arms. 

When the year was old with days and white with snow it was 
the Good Fairy who asked the child, “ What do you want for 
Christmas ! ” 

“I'd wike a new dolly.” 

Then the child’s eyes grew wider and wider till they almost saw 
a dolly hanging on a green tree. 

“ And what else would you like?” 

“Td wike a red sled.” 

“ And is that all ?” 

“No; Id wike a yittle woolly lamb.” 

Then when the child was sleeping the Good Fairy would go to 
Santa Claus. 

“Well?” said Santa making room for her on the arm of his 
chair, for they were great friends. She would go and sit there with 
her arm about his neck and her soft cheek next to his jolly one, and 
Santa would say, “ Well, Christmas is coming.” 

“Yes, that is so.” 

“What would you like?” 

“I? Oh,I do not want anything.” For she was a fairy, you 
see. So she would shake her head and say, ‘‘ No, never mind me, 
but——” 

“ But the child,” Santa would guess before she could deny it. 

Then she would smile. ‘ Yes,” she would say, “‘the child. 
talks of nothing but Christmas all day long.” 

“ And what does it want?” Santa would ask. Then the Good 
Fairy would make her mouth little and her eyes big, and her voice 
whispery, and she would say as though it were the child who said it, 
“1d wike a new dolly, and a red sled, and a yittle woolly lamb.” 

“Ho! ho!” Santa would cry chuckling, ‘a yittle woolly lamb ! ” 

“°Sh ! Not so loud,” the Good Fairy would whisper, for Santa’s 
voice was very big at the top. 


It 
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“A yittle woolly lamb,” Santa would chuckle to himself more 
softly. ‘Well, we’ll see.” 

And when Christmas Eve came and the green tree was beautiful 
with candy angels and twinkling stars the child would clap its hands 
with joy. For lo! there on the floor beneath the lowest branches 
would be a red sled with shining runners, and close beside it a 
new doll whose hair was golden and whose eyes were blue. The 
child would take the doll into its arms and hold the sled rope in its 
hands, 

“ But look at the tree, darling,” the Good Fairy would whisper. 

Then the child would raise its eyes to the Christmas candles. A 
smile would light up its face. ‘* My yittle lamb !” 

For there it would be hanging among the branches, all white and 
woolly, and when they took it down, “ My yittle woolly lamb,” the 
child would cry again 
laughing and _ holding 
it tightly in its hands ; 
and the lamb would 
say, “Baa!” 

All this time, mind 
you, the child never 
dreamed that it was a 
Good Fairy who cared 
for it. 

“Are there any 
fairies in our yard?” 
it asked when summer 
came again. You may 
be sure the Good Fairy 
would laugh at that. 

“Yes,” she replied, 
“1 think so.” 

The child did not 
say any more. It went 
out into the yard with 
its round eyes. It went 
into the garden, look- 
ing over its shoulder 
now and then to see if 
a fairy followed it. It 
stole softly up to the 
hollyhocks and peeped 
into their cups, pink 
and white, but found 
no fairies there, only 
humming _ bees. It 
shook the last roses of 
the summer-time, but 
only dew fell in a little 
shower on the garden 
path. The pink phlox 
was sweet as honey, 
but not with fairies. 
So the child’s eyes lost 
their roundness, and 
its mouth dropped and 
it sat disconsolate in 
its little red chair. For 
a long time it sat there 
with its face between 
its hands and wished 
and wished. It grew 
lonesome by and by 
waiting so long there 
in the garden where 
there were birds and 
butterflies flying, but 
no fairies. Suddenly 
its mouth twisted and its eyes filled with tears. For a moment its 
eyes cried softly, then its voice cried too, so that the Good Fairy 
heard and came to it with outstretched arms. 

“ My darling !” she said. 

“The child put up its little hands. 

“ The—f-fairy—w-won’t—come—to—me !” 

She lifted the child and kissed it. 

“Don’t cry,” she said smiling to ‘herself. ‘‘ Maybe the fairy will 
come some other day.” 

“ But I want the fairy n-now.” 

“Would you know a fairy if you saw one, dear?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What would she look like? Tell me.” 


“* Maybe the Fairy will come some other day” 
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“ Why—lI d-don’t know.” 

Then the Good Fairy laughed. She could not help it, for the 
child never dreamed it was crying for a fairy in a fairy’s arms. You 
see, when we are children they tell as fairies all have wings like 
angels and butterflies. That is the story-book kind, and though 
I have leoked and looked and wished and wished for them like the 
little child I have never yet seen one, though I do nct doubt they 
are somewhere near. But the kind of fairies I am telling you about 
have no wings at all, and so we do not dream that they are fairies, 
and go on looking and listening for the gleam and whirr of coloured 
wings. 

In the lap of the Good Fairy sat the little child. It was not 
crying now, but listening with big bright eyes—listening to a fairy 
tale. You will think it strange that a fairy should tell a fairy story, ° 
but it happens every 
day. 

“Once upon a time,” 
the Good Fairy was 
saying, ‘once upon 
a time there was a 
fairy 2 

Everyone knows 
that story of the fairy 
who had wings like an 
angel and who loved 
a little child. It is 
a very old story, and 
like that song of the 
“Tra-la-la” it runs 
so many different 
ways; but it always 
begins, “Once upon 
a time,” in that good 
old fashion of fairy 
tales, 

Grave and sweet 
was the face of the 
Good Fairy as she told 
her story. Low and 
tender was her voice. 
Her arms held the 
child warmly, Her 
cheek pressed softly 
against its cheek. Her 
eyes—oh ! you should 
have seen the softness 
of her eyes, and their 
gleaming. 

The child was 
listening to the story 
of the other fairy and 
the other little child— 
listening and wonder- 
ing and looking at 
those flowers called the 
Golden Glow. Tall 
and straight and green 
are the stalks of those 
flowers ; the blossoms 
at the top are all: like 
little suns, and the big 
sun runs its warm 
bright fingers lovingly 
through their yellow 
curls. 

The flowers rocked 
a little in the breeze. 
The fairy’s story rocked 
a little in her soft voice—and stopped. The child roused itself. 

“Ts that all ?” it asked. 

“ Yes, that is all.” 

The child thought a. moment of that other little child. 

“And did the angel fairy love the little child always?” it 
asked. 

“Yes, she loved it always.” 

“ How much did she love it—a thousand bushels ?” 

“ Oh, more than that she loved it.” 

“ How much, then ?” 

The Good Fairy held the child tighter in her arms and kissed it 
on its cheeks and on its eyes and on its red mouth. 

‘As much as Mother loves you,” she said. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


An Interesting Débutante. 
—Lady Marjorie Greville, 
whose coming out was cele- 
brated by a_ ball 
Lodge last week, inherits much 


at Easton 


of her mother’s good looks, 
although she actually bears a 
stronger resemblance to her 
aunt, Lady Algernon Gordo1 - 
Lennox, than to Lady Warwick. 
She is some three years younger 
than her brother, Lord Brooke, 
whose keenness for fighting 
took him direct from Eton to 
the nearest port to embark for 
South Africa at the beginning 
of the war. The roomy old 
Essex country house near Dun- 
mow, which has been in the 
possession of the Maynards for 
over 400 years, contributed to 
the success of a most delightful 
ball. 


An Unaffected Beauty.— 
Lady 
certainly be one of the prettiest 


Marjorie Greville will 


girls in town during the coming 
season. Her beauty is not of 
the severe order, and it was 
generally remarked that Lady 
Marjorie enjoyed the occasion 
thoroughly and unaffectedly. 
There were a great many very 
pretty girls present, including 
Lady Marjorie Manners and 
Miss but. the 
daughter of charming 
hostess being the débutante of 
the evening naturally attracted 
the 
beyond doubt one of the prettiest girls ir the 


Ivy Lennox, 
the 


most interest and was 


room. 


Festivities at Hestercombe.— Mr. and 


Mrs. Edward Portman will give a ball about 


January 11 to celebrate the coming of age of - 


Mr. Ivo Vesey, Mrs. Portman’s eldest son by 
her first husband, Captain Eustace Vesey. 
Mr. Ivo Vesey, whose twenty-first birthday 
fell on December 15, is heir-presumptive to 
his uncle, Viscount de Vesci, and is at present 
an officer in the Irish Guards. This ball will 
be on a grand scale, and the fact that it is 
the first that has taken place at Hestercombe 
for many years marks the esteem in which 
Mr. Vesey is held by Mr. and Mrs. Portman. 
To Mr. Portman, indeed, everything connected 
with dancing is more or less of a bore. He 
prefers hunting, shooting, or fishing in Nor- 


Week by Week. 


LADY WARWICK’S YOUNGER SON 


Master Maynard Greville 


way. Of course, the birthday celebration 
will not be allowed to interfere with the 
Christmas _ festivities. be the 
usual Christmas dance for the servants and 


There will 
people about the estate, at which the family 
always make a point of being present. 


A Fashionable Pastime. — There is no 
sport at present more popular among fashion- 
able people than golf, which numbers among 
its votaries personages occupying positions of 
the greatest distinction. To start with there 
is, of course, the Premier, who is president of 
the Professional Association as well as being 
a player of much prowess himself. Lord 
Dudley is also a keen golfer, whilst the Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia, the Duke of Fife, 
Lord Granby, and Lord Howe are also 


patrons of the game. 
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Lady Dudley’s Illness, — 
The unhappy event of Lady 
Dudley’s illness, of which it is 
earnestly hoped the worst is 
over, put a stop to a great 
many social functions in Dub- 
Society in the Irish 
capital revolves closely round 
the Viceregal Court, and such 


lin. 


a circumstance as the illness 
of the Viceroy’s wife jnaturally 
interferes many _ social 

Lady Dudley 
short 


with 
arrangements. 

during her stay in 
Dublin has made herself ex- 
ceedingly popular, and both 
she and Lord Dudley had not 
only acquired the reputation of 
being very well liked in Ireland 
but also are reported to have 
become much attached to their 
Irish surroundings. First im- 
pressions are often lasting ones 
with the Irish people, and 
those created by the Irish 
Viceroy and his pretty wife 
were very favourable. 


Old Customs at Blithfield. 
—As befits 
Staffordshire 


a peer whose 


lands were in 
the family before the Norman 
Conquest Lord Bagot at 
Blithfield keeps Christmas 
after the fashion of his Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors. The hall is 
usually full of guests, and after 
dinner on Christmas Day toast 
and ale is served with quaint 
ceremony—to the 


v Lafayette 


ladies in 


the old - fashioned toast 
glasses and to the men in the loving 
cup. The Uttoxeter hand-bell ringers used 


also to play old-fashioned tunes to the com- 
pany, and on one occasion when the late 
Sir Arthur Sullivan was a guest he was so. 
struck with their ability that he composed a 
special piece for them. At Blithfield the 
Christmas customs are always_ historically 
correct, for Lord Bagot—a confirmed bachelor 
by the way—is a perfect mine of antiquarian 
information and the hall is as rich in antiquities. 
as many a museum of respectable standing. 
His pictures are priceless and he is the owner 
of the famous Stafford MSS. Lord Bagot is. 
also a sportsman, and on Boxing Day he 
makes it an obligation that his guests shall 
go a-hunting. Being a bachelor, though not 
an old one, Lord Bagot, is luckily able to 
indulge in all his hobbies, 
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Lafayette 


MISS CROLE WYNDHAM 
The little daughter of Colonel Crole Wyndham, C.B., of the 2ist Lancers 
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How London 


TITLE 
Mother Goose 


THEATRE 
Drury Lane - - = 


Garrick - - - - Water-Babies 
Shaftesbury - -  - A Little Un-Fairy Princess 
Hippodrome - -  - Dick Whittington 

The Tivoli - -  - Cinderella 

Coronet - > - - The Forty Thieves 
Camden - - -  - Aladdin 

Grand, Islington - - Dick Whittington 
Surrey - - -  - Cinderella 

Crown, Peckham - - Aladdin 

Kennington -  - - Our Babes in the Wood 
King’s, Hammersmith - Cinderella 


Red Riding Hood 
Dick Whittington 
Babes in the Wood 
Robinson Crusoe 
Cinderella 


Lyric, Hammersmith - 
Dalston - - - - 
Grand, Fulham 
West London - 
Opera House, Crouch 
End 


Pantomime in London.—Despite the fact 
that for the last two seasons many manage- 
ments—both in London, its suburbs, and the 
provinces—have hardly found the production 
of a pantomime to be a profitable undertaking 
this season’s list is as long as ever. It has 
always been understood that these Christmas 
carnivals are mainly meant for the edification 
of the younger generation, but the tendency 
in recent years has been towards a musical 
mixture in which the fairy tale supposed to 
form the basis of the entertainment has been 
lost sight of in the haste to include a series of 
incidentals or ‘‘turns” by the principal per- 
formers. This ‘reduction of the pantomime to 
the basis of an ordinary music-hall show is 
greatly to be deplored, and it is to be hoped 
that there will be less cause for complaint in 
this respect during the next few weeks than 
has been the rule in previous years. 


Drury Lane.—MMother Goose, which is to 
be the Drury Lane annual, promises to be 
a truly artistic success, and never before has 
such a wonderful array of celebrated artists 
figured in any one pantomime programme, 
even at Drury Lane. Mr. Dan Leno plays the 
name-part, a species of millionaire ‘ dame” 
who possesses the goose which lays the 
golden eggs. Miss Madge Lessing, Miss 
Marie George, Mr. Herbert Campbell, Mr. 
Fred Emney, and the famous Grigolati troupe 
of flying dancers are also included in the 
company. Mr. Arthur Collins was originally 
credited with the intention of placing the 
part of principal boy in the hands of a 
man, an innovation that would certainly have 
been an interesting one, but he has since 
engaged Miss Maude Beatty, a young Aus- 
tralian vocalist who has gained considerable 
fame in opera and burlesque at the principal 
cities ‘down under” for the part. Two of 
the great scenes will respectively be ‘‘ The 
Goose Fair” and “ Le Nouveau Art,” with a 
transformation scene as a finale that will be 
a veritable dream of fairyland. Mr. Jay 
Hickory Wood, with Mr. Collins, is respon- 
sible for the book and lyrics, while Mr. James 
M. Glover has once again provided and 
arranged the music. 


The Hippodrome.—The Hippodrome’s 
Christmas entertainment, Dick Whittington, 
will be produced by Mr. Frank Parker, the 
book being by Mr. Charles H. Taylor, and the 
music composed and arranged by the Hippo- 
drome’s chef dorchestre, Mr. Carl Kiefert. 
Miss Ruth Lytton and Miss Amy Farrell are 
respectively principal boy and girl, while 


statuesque Miss Madge Girdlestone will play 
the Emperor. The fun of the show is in the 
hands of the Brothers Darnley (one of whom 
writes plays and things) ; Marceline, the Hip- 
podrome droll; and Mr. Fred Farren, who 
migrates from the Alhambra to play the cat. 
Gorgeous scenery and processions have been 
arranged with the intention of eclipsing pre- 
vious triumphs, and the wedding scene with 
which the pantomime ends has entailed the 
outlay of a very large sum of money. It will 
be a picture of truly regal splendour. 


Coronet and Camden.—Mr. E. G. Saun- 
ders will make a bold bid for public favour at 
the Coronet with Zhe Forty Thieves and at 
the Camden with A/addin, in each case the 
book being written by Mr. Fred Bowyer, and 
the music composed and arranged by Mr. 
Clarence C. Corri. Charming Miss Winifred 
Hare plays Abdallah at the Coronet, while at 
the Camden Mr. Harry Randall and Mr, 
Ernest Shand area brace of comedians who 
have often distinguished themselves in panto- 
mime before. Mr. Saunders has paid special 
attention to the providing of several very 
beautiful “sets” at both theatres. 


Lhomas 


MISS WINIFRED HARE 


Miss Hare will play the principal. part in The Forty 

Thicves at the Coronet Theatre, Notting' Hill. She 

is a great admirer of The Sphere, which she is here 
seen reading : 


Various ‘‘ Grands.”—The Grand, Isling- 
ton, which has been closed for alteration and 
redecoration, reopens with Dick Whittington 
by arrangement with Mr. Robert Arthur. 
The company is a strong one, the principals 
including Miss Madge Merry, Miss Ruby 
Bijou (a very dainty dancing girl), Mr. R. H. 
Douglass, and the Haytor Tiio. Zhe Padbes 
in the Wood at the Grand, Fulham, wi!l be 
produced by Mr. Oscar Barrett, a guarantee 
that an artistic and refined entertainment will 
be on view. Mr. Barrett is also responsible for 
the original music. Miss Millie Hylton and 
Miss Lydia Flopp (both sisters of Miss Letty 
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THEATRE 
Elephant and Castle - 
King's, Walthamstow - 
Shakespeare, Clapham - 
Alexandra, Stoke New- 

ington 
Pavilion, Mile End - 
Terriss, Rotherhithe = - 
Britannia - fs - 
Royal County, Kingston 


Playgoers will Enjoy Christmas. 


TITLE 
Babes in the Wood 
Bo-Peep 
Red Riding Hood 
Red Riding Hood 


Little Red Riding Hood 
St. George and the Dragon 
King Krooked 

Jack and the Beanstalk 


Babes in the Wood 
Jack the Giant-Killer 
Robinson Crusoe 

The Babes in the Wood 
Robinson Crusoe 

Jack and the Beanstalk 
Aladdin 

Cinderella 

Alice in Wonderland 


New, Richmond .- - - 
Bijou, Teddington - - 
Alexandra Palace - - 
Broadway, New Cross - 
Grand, Woolwich - = 
Borough, Stratford - 
Sadler's Wells 
Crystal Palace - - 
Metropole - - - 


Lind) play Robin Hood and Maid Marian 
respectively. Special scenic features include 
“The Glade in Sherwood Forest,” “The 
Animated Alphabet,” and the transformation 
entitled “The Seasons.” Mr. Clarence 
Sounes’s annual at the Grand, Woolwich, will 
be on the subject of Robinson Crusoe. An 
excellent all-round company is engaged. 


Other Items.—As usual the Britannia 
wanders outside the beaten track for a subject, 
this year’s pantomime dealing with the doings 
of acertain King Krooked. At the Crown, 
Peckham, Miss Marie Lloyd appears as 
Aladdin, while at Sadler’s Wells there will be 
an innovation in the shape of a pantomime 
on the same subject played twice nightly. 


. The Opera House, Crouch End ; the Surrey ; 


the new King’s Theatre, Hammersmith ; the 
Crystal Palace; and the Tivoli have all 
chosen Cinderella, while Red Riding Hood 
is the subject at the Lyric, Hammersmith ; 
Alexandra, Stoke Newington; Shakespeare, 
Clapham; and the Pavilion, where the 
company includes Miss Alice Lloyd, Miss 
Jessie Preston, and the McNaughtons, A 
magnificent scene entitled ‘‘ The Palace of 
Flowers” is one of the features of the show, 
The story of Zhe Babes in the Wood has 
lost none of its popularity seeing that it will 
be to the fore again this year at many sub- 
urban houses, notably the Broadway, New 
Cross ; Elephant and Castle ; New, Richmond ; 
and Kennington, where Miss Olive Marston 
is principal boy, and the pantomime will 
savour considerably of light opera—a com- 
mendable idea. For the first time in twenty- 
five years there will be a pantomime at the 
Alexandra Palace. It is Robinson Crusoe, 
written and produced by the palace’s general 
manager, Mr. John Henderson, Miss Claire 
Romaine appears as Jack in /ack and the 
Beanstalk at the Borough, Stratford, the 
same subject being used at the County, 
Kingston. Robinson Crusoe at the West 
London, $7. George and the Dragon at the 
Terriss, Rotherhithe, and Jack the Giant- 
Killer at the Bijou, Teddington, complete the 
full list of London and suburban pantomimes 
this season. 


The Interlude. It looks as though 
one of the greatest drawbacks to visiting 
the pantomime—sitting through over thie: 
hours entertainment without a break—will in 
many cases this season be obviated by the 
providing of a short interval, and it seems 
extraordinary that more managers have not 
grasped the wisdom of such a move before. 
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« Jill,” the Daughter of “Mother Goose.” at Drury Lane. 


W.& D. Downey, Ebury street 
MISS MADGE LESSING * 


Miss Lessing will once more be found in her place at the Lane. She is an American 
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UV arrington 


MISS SYBIL ARUNDALE 


The Country’s Love of Pantomime.— 
However advisable it might be there is little 
sign that pantomime is wearying country 
playgoers. As a matter of fact many 
managers keep their houses going by reason 
of the handsome profits of this Christmas 
entertainment, and the music-hall artist 
manages to make a little fortune during those 
few lucky weeks. 


Principal Boys.—It would be impossible 
in the small space at my disposal to enume- 
rate all the well-known artists who are appear- 
ing as principal boys and girls in pantomimes 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Suffice it to say that the music-halls are 
meantime all the poorer, especially in London, 
where the most highly-paid artists are found. 
One is quite astonished, however, at the 
quickness with which the music-hall person- 
age proper takes to the condition of the 
regular stage, which even in pantomime 
is so different from the halls. The salaries 
of the great favourites are very high, varying 
from anything between £30 and £120 a 
week, for so much depends on the principal 
comedian and the principal boy. 


Great Favourites. — Among the great 
favourites who appear in the country are Miss 
Ada Blanche, who is Dick Whittington at the 
Shakespeare, Liverpool ; Mr. Eugene Stratton 
who will be the page in Cindered/a at the 
Comedy, Manchester; Mr. Tom Murray as 
Ali Baba in The Forty Thieves at the Royal, 
Nottingham; Miss Elaine Ravensberg as 
Jack in Jack and the Beanstalk at the Grand 
Opera House, Belfast, in which Mr, Frank 
Lawton, the whistler, also appears. Miss Ada 
Reeve is at the Court, Liverpool, and Miss 
Mabel Love is Blue-Bell at the Prince of 
Wales’s, Liverpool. Among other players 
are those described herewith. 


Thorne 


MISS LOLA PATEY 


Pantomimes in the 


Provinces. 


Miss Sybil Arundale. — Miss Sybil 
Arundale, who is the very clever principal 
boy—Boy Blue—at the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh, played her first part in panto- 
mime. It was at Drury Lane. She was 
seven years old, and she was a wax doll. 
After that she and her sister, Miss Grace 
Arundale, were very well known on the music- 
hall stage as the Sisters Arundale. She was 
at the Garrick, however, in Lord Tom Noddy, 
in which she sang a “ollie” song written for 
her by Dr. Osmond Carr. After an interval 
spent in the music-halls Miss Arundale 
played Oberon in 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream as produced by Howard and Wynd- 


THEATRE 
Her Majesty’s, Aberdeen 
Grand Opera House, 
Belfast 
Grand, Birmingham - 
Prince of Wales's, Bir- 
mingham 
Eden, Brighton 


TITLE 


Cinderella 
Jack and the Beanstalk 


Babes in the Wood 
Jack and the Beanstalk 


Fair One with the Golden 


Locks 
Aladdin 
Babes in the Wood 
Aladdin 
Cinderella 
Red Riding Hood 
Sinbad the Sailor 
Puss in Boots 
Sinbad the Sailor 
Goody Two Shoes 
Beauty.and the Beast 
Robinson Crusoe 
Cinderella 
Aladdin 
Santa Claus, Junior 
Aladdin 
Blue-Bell in Fairyland 


Royal, Bristol - - 
Royalty, Chester - 
Gaiety, Dublin - 
Opera House, Dudley 
Royal, Edinburgh - 
Royal, Exeter- —- 
Grand, Glasgow - 
Metropole, Glasgow 
Princess's, Glasgow 
Royal, Glasgow - 
Royal, Hanley = 
Grand, Leeds - - 
Royal, Leeds -—— - 
Court, Liverpool - 
Empire, Liverpool- —- 
Prince of Wales's, Liver- 
pool 
Shakespeare, Liverpool 
Broughton, Manchester 
Comedy, Manchester - 
Prince's, Manchester - 
Royal, Manchester - - 
St. James's, Manchester 
Palace, Newcastle - - 
Lyceum, Newport - - 
Royal, Nottingham - 
Prince's, Portsmouth - 
Amphitheatre, Ramsgate 
County, Reading - - 
Grand, Southampton - 
Grand, Wolverhampton 


Dick Whittington 
Robinson Crusoe 
Cinderella 


Robinson Crusoe 
Dick Whittington 
Robinson Crusoe 
Cinderella 
Robinson Crusoe 
The Forty Thieves 
Little Bo-Peep 
Cinderella 

The Forty Thieves 
Robinson Crusoe 
Aladdin 


PRINCIPAL PROVINCIAL PANTOMIMES 


ham. Then she played a Hungarian gipsy 
in Jack Ashore, the Alhambra ballet, in 
which she was principal dancer. Miss Arun- 
dale has been principal boy or girl in six 
pantomimes at some of the most important 
theatres in the provinces. She has been for 
some time also under Mr. George Edwardes’s 
management. She played Rosa in the prin- 
cipal company on tour, and was at the Gaiety 
for some time in Zhe Toreador, playing 
the Spanish dancing part. Miss Arundale 
has just finished playing in Mr. Sidney 
Jones’s comedy opera, AZy Lady Molly, in 
which she created the title-part. Mr. Jones’s 
opera has not yet been seen in town. 


Miss Grace Arundale. — Miss Grace 
Arundale shares with her sister the favour 
of audiences in the Theatre Royal panto- 
mime. She first played in several of Shak- 
spere’s plays as a member of Mr. Hermann 
Vezin’s company. Since then Miss Arundale 
has played in several musical comedies under 
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Barnaby 


MISS JESSIE MERRILEES 


Mr. George Edwardes’s management. She 
was in Mr. Tree’s company at the Haymarket 
Theatre, and has sung and danced at the 
Palace and other leading music-halls. She 
has been principal girlin several pantomimes. 
Lately she has been her sister’s colleague in 
Mr. Sidney Jones’s company. 


Girlish Zena Dare.—Miss Zena Dare, 
who is playing Beauty in the pantomime 
of Beauty and the Beast at the Theatre 
Royal, Glasgow, is not quite sixteen. Two 
years ago she had a solo dance in the 
pantomime at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
where her sister, Phyllis, played Red Riding 


Hood. Last Christmas she played in Edin- 
burgh. After each pantomime Miss Dare 


went back to school, and she left in the 
middle of a term to play the title-part in 
Mr. Seymour Hicks’s and Mr. Walter 
Slaughter’s new musical comedy, An English 
Daisy. After the run of the Glasgow 
pantomime she hopes to go in for singing. 


Miss Lola Patey.—Miss Lola Patey, 
who plays Cinderella at Mr. Robert Arthur’s 
theatre, Her Majesty’s, Aberdeen, has been 
very popular in more than one pantomime at 
Manchester. She has played a good deal in 
melodrama in the provinces, assuming in 7he 
Union Jack, for example, the part first played 
at the Adelphi Theatre by Miss Olga 
Nethersole. She has been “on” the music- 
halls, too. Her most recent engagement was 
in Zommy Atkins at the Pavilion. 


A Glasgow Favourite. — Miss Jessie 
Merrilees, the principal boy at the Theatre 
Royal, Glasgow, has played in America for 
the last ten years. She is not an American, 
however. She is a Scot on her father’s side. 
Miss Merrilees was only five years old when 
she began theatrical work at Bordeaux. Since 
that time she has played in all parts of the 
world. 


Karoly 


MISS GRACE ARUNDALE 
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A Bond Street Tea Shop as seen at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 


Bass ino 


MR. G. P. HUNTLEY TAKING TEA FROM MISS MADGE CRICHTON 


This picture il'ustrates a scene in the second act of Three Little Maids, where Mr. Huntley, as the ‘‘ Johnnie,"’ drops into the tea shop and flirts with the girls, three 
of whom are the daughters of the vicar of Market Mallory 
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OUR NEW PRIZE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 
A Chance for Any Reader to Win a Motor Car. 


he conditions of this competition, which began on October 15, are perfectly simple, and it is hoped that every competitor 
will carefully read them through and refrain from worrying the Editor with unnecessary questions. This competition 

will run for twenty weeks in all. Each week while the competition lasts a certain number of pictures’ will be given. 
Each picture will represent the name of some well-known figure in society or on the stage. As the list of such 
celebrities is a somewhat indefinite one the names will be used only of those whose portraits have appeared in Tur Tatier. 
Back numbers for any date can be obtained {from the Publisher, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A £250 DE DION BOUTON 6 H.P. MOTOR CAR; or, 
$200 worth of Furniture, which may be ordered at any one of certain 
leading furnishing houses whose names wil! be published before: the 
competition closes. : 


All the winner will have to do is to go to one of these firms, select furniture to the value of £200, and 
have the account sent to us. The amount may be spent exactly as the winner wishes, either on a single 
. article or in furnishing half-a-dozen rooms. 


Second Prize—A Magnificent “Monarch” Gramophone, valued at £20. 


With Pedestal, Amplifying Horn, and a dozen Records. Made specially for Tue TaTLer by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company, Ltd., 21, City Road, E.C. 


Third Prize—A Beautiful Black and White Drawing in Frame by Herbert Railton. 


This competition began in our 


Fourth Prize—A Framed Wash Drawing by Percy F. S. Spence. issue of October 15. Back num- 
: bers can always be obtained 

Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, by Arthur Garratt. from the newsagents, the book- 
stalls, or direct from _ the 

Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Sphere.” Publisher, Great= New: Street 


Fetter Lane 


Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Tatler.” 


1. The prizes will be awarded in order to 4, Competitors may send in as many sets 
those who find the solutions of the greatest of solutions as they please, but each set must 
number of pictures. In the event of more be accompanied by twenty coupons. 
than one competitor sending correct solu- 
tions of all the pictures the Editor’s decision 
as to how the prizes are to be awarded must 
be accepted as final on this and every other 
question. Should no competitor be correct the 
first prize will be awarded to the most success- 
ful, and the other prizes in like manner. 


5. Competitors must write their names and 
addresses legibly on the sheet of paper on 
which their solutions are written. Any viola- 
tion of this rule will entail disqualification. 


6. Solutions must not be sent in week by 
week. Competitors must wait till the com- 
petition is over and then send in their answets, 
which will be received any: time between 
February 25 and March 5, 1903. 


2. No person directly or indirectly connected 
with the staff of “The Tatler’ or “ The 
Sphere” will be eligible for a prize. 


3, Solutions must be written legibly on 
one sheet of paper and must be numbered to 
cortespond with the pictures they represent. 
There is no need to cut out the pictures, but 
each week while the competition lasts a 


7. Prefixes and titles will in all cases be 
omitted from the pictures; e.g., the words, 
“ Lord,” 4“ Lady,” 4 Sir,’” 4“ Captain,” “ Mr.,”’ 
“Wits.,”” and “Miss” will not be pic- 


coupon will be printed on the page which : torially represented. For instance, if the 
faces the inside of the back of the cover, i.e., SPECIMEN PUZZLE TO HELP Duke of Devonshire is pictorially represented 
the same page on which the Insurance Coupon COMPETITORS it will be sufficient for competitors in sending 
appears, and these coupons, twenty in all, Pie Balaton is Doki: Here (coe baie in their solutions merely to write the word, 
must accompany solutions. “ Devonshire.” 


Each of these pictures represents the name of a well-known figure in society or on the stage 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


A Wonderful Record.—Even in the face of the two defeats it 
has had to undergo from Devonport Albion and Newport respec- 
’ tively it would on public form be difficult to argue that Swansea had 
any superior among the Rugby Union clubs of the season. But 
for their experience at Devonport on November 22, when with 

< perhaps a little 

the worst of the 
luck they were 
beaten by the 
one try of the 
match, they 
had a remark- 
able record 
until their 
neighbours 
of Newport 
“downed” 
them, and on 
their own 
ground, on the 
13th of . this 
month. As it 
is their per- 
formance up to 
date in the 
matter of 

- scoring is quite 
out of the 
common. Up 
to December 13 
inclusive they 
had obtained 
224 points and 
lost 41. Since 
to 23. More- 


R. M. OWEN 


One of Swansea's famous International half-backs 


the end of September Swansea has scored 159 points 


over, as six of the thirteen matches were played away there was ° 


nothing in the luck of the grounds to minimise the importance of 
their record. 


A Much-talked-of Racehorse. —Mystic Moon is a moderate 
racehorse upon whom notoriety has been thrust. He is the animal 
that was so frequently named in the recent sensatiénal turf libel 
case. Evidence was produced to show that he had been 
clandestinely galloped (to ascertain his merits) and “ doped” to 
bring about a defeat on the occasion of his owner and friends 
supporting his chance heavily.. Mystic Moon was bred in the 
environs of London itself, at 
Denmark Hill, by a patrician 
sportsman, Mr. A. Stedall, for 
whom he won a mile flat race 
at Windsor in the summer of 
1901. He then became the 
property of Mr. W. Lotinga 
(‘Larry Lynx” of the People), 
who was the successful defen- 
dant in the recent libel action 
brought against him by his former 
trainer, J. Riste of Heath -House, 
Lewes, in whose care Mr. W. Lotinga’s 
horses were for a time placed. 


The Dunn Cup.—I am informed on 
the best authority that 1 was mistaken 
in saying that the competing clubs for 
the Dunn Cup had decided to eliminate 
the penalty kick from the matches. 
Nothing of the sort was ever proposed. 
The source from which my information 
comes is absolutely authoritative, and 
I much regret that I should have pub- 
lished an incorrect statement. On 
the other hand, I erred in company 
with the most reliable of the sporting 
papers as the statement anent the 
penalty kick was published broadcast 
and was allowed to go uncontradicted. 


MYSTIC MOON 


The horse that was the cause of a remarkable libel action recently 
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The Football Cup.—The draw tor the first round of the Asso- 
,ciation Cup has been none‘too kind to the southern clubs. Only in 
three cases do they play at home, while Tottenham, one of the 
lucky three, as a set-off against playing on their own ground have 
to tackle West Bromwich, who on form are the most powerful club 
inthe League, 
A few years 
ago when 
clubs wefe at_ 
all evenly 
matched ‘the 
choices of 
‘ground was 
practically the 
deciding factor 
in the result, 
but latterly the 
advantage of 
playing at 
home has_be- 
come smaller 
every year, so 
that after all 
there wes aaa) 
reasonable 
prospect that 
the — southern 
clubs may 
emerge un- 
scathed from 
the first round. 


R. JONES 


Swansea's other International half-back 


The ’Var- 
sity Match.— 
The Oxford and Cambridge football match was exactly what such 
a game should be—two well-matched teams, the greatest keenness 
on both sides, and the result in doubt right up to the last minute. 
Personally, I thought Cambridge unlucky not to win. They were 
stronger in the pack, and when in the last twenty minutes the for- 
wards opened up the game their backs displayed far more dash and 
cleverness than the Oxford three-quarters, Individually, the two 
best men on the field were Horsley, the Cambridge full-back, and 

Stoop, If their play at Queen’s may be taken as a sample of 
their ordinary form both should be certain of their inter- 
national caps. i 


A Dog-in-the-Manger Policy. —I am sorry I have been 
unable to give an illustration of the Oxford and Cambridge 
match, but for some inexplicable reason permission to use his 
cainera was refused to THE TATLER photographer. This 
refusal, I understand, did not emanate from the Queen’s Club 
authorities but from Messrs. Gray and 
Jackson on behalf of the Oxford and 
Cambridge R.U.C.’s. THE TATLER 
has since its start made a special 
feature of amateur sport, and from the 
hundreds of letters I have received 
from Oxford and Cambridge men I 
think our efforts to produce original 
photographic representations of sporting 
events of interest to university men 
have been appreciated. 


“Protected” Firms. — Hitherto 
ample facilities have been granted to 
our representative to procure the best 
photographs obtainable on the occa- 
sions when the ’varsities meet at 
Queen’s. Last Saturday week, how- 
ever,. our photographer was _ in- 
formed that leave to photograph 
could only be granted to photo- 
graphers from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Now I admit that the 
authorities have a perfect legal 
right either to exclude photo- 


Barden 


‘ 
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graphers altogether or to grant permission only to special firms, but 
this policy is not likely to increase the public interest in inter- 
university contests. To reproduce photographs of the Oxford and 
Cambridge match while the event was still fresh in the memory of 


Dee 
G. WATTS, THE CAPTAIN AND CENTRE-FORWARD OF THE 
READING FOOTBALL CLUB 


our readers it was absolutely necessary that they should have been 
in my hands on the evening of the day the match was played. 
This necessity for rapid work our own photographer, of course, 
understands, and had he been permitted to photograph the match 
the pictures would have been delivered in time. 

The Necessity for an Expert.—My objection to the casual 
photographer is that he does not understand the requirements of 
each special newspaper, and consequently not only are his photo- 
graphs delivered too late to be of any use but such pictures as he 
takes are often not in the least what are wanted by a particular 
paper. Both Mr. Jacksonand Mr. Gray are such excellent sportsmen 
that I feel sure this view of the matter cannot have occurred to 
them, and that they were unaware that what they meant merely as 
a kindly action towards Oxford and Cambridge photographers would 
result in an absence of photographic representations of what to 
many people is the most interesting football match of the year. 

Christmas Football.—Notso many years ago Christmas Day was 
a dies non as far as football was concerned. But professional clubs 
cannot afford to neglect the useful addition to their exchequer 
offered by a general holiday, and Christmas Day fixtures are now a 
r2cognised ‘institution in League football. There are possibly more 
profitable ways of spending Christmas than watching or playing 
football, but at any rate the players cannot spend the festive season 
in feasting or riotous living. 
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Billiard Champions at Play.—Exhibition billiards are not as a 
rule particularly exhilarating, but I found my way to Thurston’s rooms 
in Leicester Square last week to watch a game between Stevenson 
and Diggle, whom I have not seen for three years. I can never 
see Diggle—whose likeness to Mr. Max Pemberton, by the way, is 
striking—without wondering why he does not occupy the topmost 
rung of the billiard ladder. He is a master of every stroke on the 
table, he has plenty of nerve, and great delicacy of touch. It is true 
that he has not the faintest idea of making a bridge, sometimes 
playing through his forefinger, sometimes between his first and 
second finger, and in various other extraordinary fashions, but 
bridge or no bridge he keeps on scoring. I always fancy the reason 
why he has not reached quite the highest flight is owing to careless- 
ness. Time after time when on the road to a big break he plays an 
easy stroke in such a half-hearted manner as almost to persuade one 
that he does not wish to continue scoring. 


THE OXFORD CROSS-COUNTRY TEAM THAT BEAT CAMBRIDGE 
BY ELEVEN POINTS 


The names are, reading from left to right: Back row—H. C. Birt, M. H. 
Godby, C. E. V. Hodge; front row—R. R. Sharpe, E. L. Gay-Roberts 


Comfortable Rooms.—Thurston’s rooms are certainly the most 
comfortable in London and immensely superior from the spectator’s 
point of view to either the Argyll rooms or the Egyptian Hall; the 
former is draughty while the Egyptian Hall always looks so dark 
and forbidding that only the incomparable skill of John Roberts 
could have compensated the spectators for their gloomy surroundings. 
Thurston’s rooms are bright, cosy, and warm; a genuine match 
played there between Diggle and either Dawson or Stevenson would, 
I am certain, prove an immense draw. 
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LITTLE PAUL’S CHRIST-CHILD. 


A YULETIDE STORY. 


When Reginald Olcutt married Miss George a year or so after his 

first wife’s death no one thought very much about little Paul. 
The few who remembered him at all told themselves and one another 
that he would certainly be much happier with a charming and 
gracious stepmother than he had been since his own mother’s 
death. 

It was not the new mother’s fault nor yet was it Paul’s that this 
happiness did not come to the child, for Mrs. Olcutt entered upon 
her married life with a firm determination to win the love of her 
husband’s little son. She was not a stranger to him, and until 
she was installed as mistress in the big old-fashioned house in the 
avenue she would have said with perfect confidence that the child 
was very fond of her. They had long drives together out 
through the park into the open country beyond. Together they 
had named the animals in the Zoo, and she had woven for him 
fascinating tales about the captive beasts. Paul’s sombre brown 
eyes had always lightened with pleasure when his nurse had suggested 
an afternoon in Miss George’s small riverside apartment or when 
that young lady herself had telephoned to him personally asking for 
a visit. So that the servants as well as the friends of the family 
thought that all would be well with the child; all of them except 
Irish Annie, the nurse, who had been with Paul through all his six 
short years and who knew how the child, alone and in secret, grieved 
for his own mother, how he called her name in his sleep and woke 
to sob and cry until the big, good-heaited woman picked him up 
like a baby and cradled him to sleep in her arms. 

But Annie had not expressed her views on the subject to anyone, 
and it was Annie who had the first controversy with the child in 
regard to it. The honeymoon was over and the bride and groom 
were returning home. Paul had, of course, been to the wedding, 
but he had not understood the meaning of the pretty church function, 
and then, after Miss George and his father had kissed him for good- 
bye, life had settled down into its usual routine, 

“ Papa’ll be home to-night,” announced Annie. 

“That'll be good, won’t it?” Paul was manceuvring a railroad 
train along the zigzag lines of the blue and white rug that carpeted 
his nursery. ‘Do you suppose that Miss George has come home 
yet ? Seems to me she’s been gone a long time.” 

“Why, bless your heart, dearie, she’s comin’ home wid him,” 
cried the nurse. “Shure they’re married. Don’t you remember ? 
And she'll live here now.” 

“Yes ; but, Annie, do you mean that she’s coming to this very 
house of ours to live?” Paul sat up straight, his knees doubled 
under him, his feet stretched out on either side. 

““Why, yes, darlin’, for sure. I told you about it; don’t you 
know ?” 

Just how much Annie had told him she did not remember ; just 
how muc 1 he had understood she did not know ; but now she recog- 
nised the task before her and she heartily wished-it over and done. 
The grave, solemn eyes raised to hers frightened her, for in their 
depths she saw the world of pain in which the little boy had dwelt. 
Impulsively she rushed at the hardest feature in the case. 

“And, dearie, you mustn’t call her Miss George any more, 
because—because that’s not her name now. You must—you must 
call her——” And there the good-hearted woman broke down. 

Paul came and leaned his elbows on her shoulder. “ But what 
is her name, Annie, and why isn’t it Miss George? ” 

“ Because, dearie ”—and now it was a little easier for she could 
not see the eyes—‘‘ because her name is Mrs. Olcutt, and she is 
going to be your new mother, and you must call her—why, darlin’, 
of course, you'll call her mamma.” 

“Oh, no, no, no, never!” The passion in the child’s voice 
terrified the nurse. “I can’t, I can’t, Annie.” He flung himself into 
her arms and his little frame quivered with pain. “ You mustn’t 
say it, Annie, you mustn’t ever. I won’t cry for her because you 
said she didn’t want me to, but you mustn’t say her name to me ever, 
Annie, ever.” 

Convulsive sobs strangled him, and for along time the Irish 
nurse cradled him in her arms and crooned over him. He grew so 
quiet that Annie thought he slept, but his eyes were wide open fixed 
on a far corner of the room. In his little brain he was readjusting 
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his world, and at last he slipped down on to the floor and put his 
arms around Annie’s neck, his lips close to her ear. 

“JT can’t, Annie,” he whispered. ‘‘ and you won’t, will you? 
Promise me, please.” 

And the girl understood and promised. 

Then Paul turned to the neglected train, and picking the cars up 
put them away on the nursery shelf. 

“We might tidy the nursery, don’t you think, Annie? His 
voice was very listless, and he moved slowly from place to place, but 
in the nurse’s mind anything was better than the passionate grief of 
the preceding hours ; so she seconded his idea, and together they 
dusted the toys and rearranged the books, 

In the same quiet, lifeless way he let her dress him to meet his 
father, and when the commotion in the hall below announced the 
arrival of the master and the new mistress Paul slipped his hand 
into Annie’s and said, “ You will go down with me, Annie?” 

It was half a question, half a command, and the nurse led the 
way. In another moment Paul’s arms were around his father’s neck, 
and the little figure clung almost convulsively to the big one. Then 
the child turned to the woman by his father’s side. 

“T am glad to see you, too; glad that you have come home.” 

There was a little tremor in the childish lips, but the eyes were 
steadfast. 

** Why what an old-fashioned little man Annie has made of you! ? 
The new Mrs. Olcutt was on her knees on the rug, the child’s hands 
in hers. She noticed the little shrinking movement and a new 
tenderness crept into her voice. ‘‘ Have you missed me, dearie, and 
—and all our drives and romps? We'll have lots of play now, 
won’t we, every morning in the big nursery?” She tried to encircle 
him with her arms, but his withdrawal from her was so decided that 
she desisted. 

And that was the beginning. Paul, baby though he was, had 
taken his stand. He had accepted the decree of fate and made no 
outward complaint. He was always courteous, full even of polite 
little mannerisms, but love and tenderness he never gave nor 
accepted. In speaking of his old friend he always called her “ the 
new mother,” but he spoke directly to her, using no name. Ina way 
he seemed expressionless, and only once were there any words spoken 
on the subject. His stepmother had taken him on her lap and was 
talking to him, telling him some of the stories with which she had 
formerly charmed him, In the midst of one of them he wriggled 
away from her. 

‘*1’d rather sit on a chair, please,” he said. 

“ Aren’t you comfy, dear?” she asked. 
position.” 

“No, it’s not that, but some way I don’t fit.” And the little quiver 
that she knew so well swept over his lips, and she was well aware 
that he was thinking of his own mother, of the arms that had fitted 
so closely about him, and a protest rose in her heart against this 
obstinate baby love that would not be won. 

“But, Paul,” she cr.ed, ‘don’t you love me ? 
love me?” 

There was a little silence, broken at last by the child’s voice. 

“I do. Papa asked me to, and said that I must for his sake, 
and I do try always, and—and I do love you, but——” 

The quivering lips, the tear-filled eyes finished the sentence, and 
Mrs. Olcutt had to accept the answer. 

But new interests crept into her life ; the days and months swept 
swiftly past, and Paul was, after all, fairly happy in the big nursery 
with his old playfellow, Annie. He did not trouble himself very 
much with the events that transpired in the rest of the house, and 
the days and the months that hurried for Mrs. Olcutt did not lag for 
him. A summer full of Lake George became a bygone fact. The 
nursery was once more ‘‘home,” anda nipping wind and a Christ- 
mas atmosphere were enveloping the big city. Santa Claus occupied 
large portions of Paul’s time and thoughts. Then just a week before 
the twenty-fifth of December a solemn hush descended on the 
Olcutt house. 

“The new mother is ill, very, very ill.” Even in the nursery, far 
removed from the sick room, Annie spoke in whispers. When Paul 
left his own part of the house he tiptoed over the velvet carpets and 
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out into the street, where he could look up at the down-drawn shades 
of the wide front room. The child knew what illness meant. He 
remembered other down-drawn shades, and a chill, ‘cold something 
that he had found when he had made a desperate rush from his nursery 
bed down through the long halls to his mother’s room to see what the 
stillness meant, to ask his mother why she did not come to him 
before he slept. So now the hush entered into Paul’s mind, displacing 
all thoughts of Santa Claus. Was that going to happen again ? 
Would the new mother be cold and white just like his old mamma? 
But he did not dare to ask. On Christmas Eve Annie took him 
upon her lap. ‘There won’t be much of a Christmas for my 
poor Jamb this year,” she said; “and that’s what I’m thinking, 
my dearie.” 

But Paul did not listen. He only crept closer to the capacious 
bosom, trying to shut out the memories that besieged him. At last 
he fell asleep, and Annie not wishing to waken him laid him down 
on his bed, all dressed as he was, and went down to discuss with the 
other servants the latest word from the sick room, and to rejoice 
with them when a little before midnight the doctor’s message came 
that the danger was over, that the mistress would live. 

So it happened that when Paul woke he was quite alone in the 
dimly-lighted nursery. He was not afraid and he lay still until 
those memories that had filled the last few days flashed into his 
mind. Inan instant he-was on his feet. The nursery door was 
open and he stole quickly down the long hall, down the wide front 
stairs, and along to the door of his father’s room. Here he stood 
for a moment, fearful, hesitating. Would z¢ be there? He turned 
the knob and softly opened the door. A faint light filled the room 
and a low fire smouldered in the grate. It was all so warm and 
soft and comforting that a quick sob of relief rose in the boy’s 
throat. He crossed to the fireplace before he looked toward the 
room where his mother had been, and his eyes fell on a soft bundle 
cradled in a deep chair by the fire. A doll? A big doll? But the 
steadfast brown eyes roused the sleeping infant and it stirred a 
little, then it opened its eyes, and all at once Paul knew. His 
mamma had so often told him of the wonderful Baby that had been 
born on Christmas Day—the Baby that the Wise Men had found 
sleeping in the manger ; a little Christ-child she had called it. And 
she had loved this story so, so much more than any of the others, 
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she had said, because this Baby had come to the world to cure all 
the trouble and sorrow and wickedness. And the perfumes! He 
could not remember their names, but they were, oh, so sweet! and 
now here was this delicious odour. But it was violet and orris in 
place of myrrh and frankincense. So this must be a Christ-child 
Paul thought. He bent over his treasure, softly loosening the 
swathing shawl that held the baby’s arms. When he touched the 
tiny fingers they clung to him. He fell on his knees in an attitude 
of adoration, but in reality it was only a great wonder that filled his 
heart. Where had it come from? Why had it come? Suddenly 
he remembered the new mother who lay so ill in the next room. 
Was it for her? Would it make her well? “To cure all the sorrow 
and wretchedness in the world.” That was what that other little 
Christ-child had come for so long ago. 

Slowly the boy raised himself to his feet and softly twining his. 
arms around:the little bundle he clasped the baby close. Then 
with the wonder light still in his eyes he walked to the open door. 
On the great bed lay the new mother, who for so many days had 
wandered on the dark borderland, who was only now beginning to 
realise that she was a part of the living, breathing world. Near the 
window sat his father with the doctor whom Paul knew so well, and 
by the bed sat the old nurse who had heard Paul’s own first wailing 
cry. Notasound did the boy’s footfalls make as he crossed the 
room. At last he stood by the bed and the shaded light fell on his 
rapt face and on his tiny burden. 

“Mamma, mamma,” he spoke almost in a whisper. ‘See, it is 
a Christ-child that has come to us. I found it. It is for you, to 
make you well. Will you keep it forme? I wantit. I love it.” 

. The mother tone spoke, ‘‘ My boy, my blessed boy.” 

And Paul laid the baby in her arms. Then the watchers saw 
the weak white hand draw Paul’s head down to hers, and as his lips 
touched hers he whispered, “ It is a Christ-child, mamma ? ” 

They could not hear ber answer, but they saw the love light 
dawning in the boy’s eyes. 

The bells rang out their old, old cry of “ Peace on earth, good- 
will to men.” It was the blessing left to His followers by the Christ 
born so long ago on Christmas Day, and in the advent of his own 
Christ-child little Paul found the peace that endures, the love that 
passes understanding. 


Our Fifth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen. double 
acrostics issued consecutively from October 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 


first post ox the second Monday following the 
date of issue, z.¢., answers to the thirteenth 
acrostic (dated December 24) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, January 5. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 


“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives.. like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 


name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules, 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


By an error the answer to No. 8 sent in by ‘ Libys"’ 
was announced as sent in by ‘‘ Lybis.’’ The mistake has 
been rectified and “‘ Libys '' is credited with the answer. 

In reply to many inquiries the Acrostic Editor recom- 
mends Brewer's Handbook of Allusions and Quotations as 
the most useful dictionary of that kind. It is published 
by Chatto and Windus. y 

In reply to some complaints it is, of course, expected 
that solvers should be up in the ordinary topics of the day 
—the ordinary knowledge of modern subjects such as 
novels, plays, and events of the day that can be gained 
by reading a daily paper and studying THe TaTLer 
itself. It is impossible to provide specially for people who 
never come to London and do not read papers. 

In reply to some other complaints the Acrostic Editor 
regrets that there is a good deal of carelessness on the 
part of solvers. He has again and again received letters 
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containing an overdue solution and a request that it be 
accepted because it had been forgotten. This has 
occurred even so late that the answer has been already 
published. Complaints have been received about solu- 
tions which from the dates on the envelopes had obviously 
been posted late. is 

Solvers are strongly advised to send in solutions as 
soon as possible in order to prevent their being forgotten, 
and above all to keep careful copies of them for reference. 
This will save much letter-writing. 

The , Acrostic Editor has several times received 
complaints that names were not included in the lists of 
correct solvers when a little care in reading would have 
shown that the names were there. 


Double Acrostic No. 13 
(Last of this Series) 


Sometimes cheery, sometimes quarrelsome 


1, They sang whom he was going to marry—so— 
. 2. Her marriage turned out ill and wet, you know, 
3. He's nought to Bodley. Bodley's much to him. 
4. Trusty with H: without, distrusted, ‘‘slim.”’ _ 

5. Urged to a trial of skill he killed the King. 

6. Who slew the rebel in the garden ring. 

7. Two letters add—I'm instrument or act. 

8. Common to all they are and that's a fact. 


Explanations must be given. Incomplete solutions may 
possibly count 


The Sixth Series of Double Acrostics 
begins next week, All handicaps of the 
past year are at an end. 
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Yuletide Greetings and Wedding Bells.— 
Christmas presents and wedding presents ! 
What with one and the other I shall be 
carrying a beggar’s scrip and bowl before 
the month of December comes round again 
and fluttering my rags on the King’s 
highway for the purpose of cajoling 
indiscriminate charity out of the passing 
pedestrian. Nevertheless, the good old 
season of Yuletide is always welcome, 
and I shall at least seize the present 
occasion for wishing one and all of my 
readers a very bright and merry one. It 
is curious what a large number of 
Christmas weddings have taken place 
this year and how many are to follow 
on their heels between now and the end 
of January. Hymen has been particu- 
larly busy, and every second person I 
have met lately has been’ complaining 
bitterly of the state of his or her finances 
because of him. Last week there were 
at least seventeen important society wed- 
dings taking place crowded into the 
short space of time before Christmas 
week, and yet, in spite of the many claims 
people have upon them at this time of 
year the brides of to-day seem to be 
specially. favoured in the matter of 
presents. Unfortunately, however, there 
is some danger in having pronounced 
likes and dislikes, and a bride I wot of 
whose special fancy is for turquoises has 
been literally inundated with these 
stones to the exclusion of all others. 
When the fateful day arrives and she 
follows the good old custom of 


supplementing her toilette with 
Something old, something new, 
Something borrowed, and something blue, 


she will at least have no difficulty in 
supplying the last of these four bridal 
necessaries. 


Trousseau Lingerie.—And speak- 
ing of weddings reminds me that 
I had a peep at Miss Stanley’s 
lingerie trousseau a day or two ago. 
Miss Stanley’s taste is absolutely 
simple, and though everything in the 
way of underclothing is exquisitely 
made of the finest materials pos- 
sible there is a simplicity that 
almost amounts to plainness about 
nearly all of it. The daintiest of 
the nightdresses are furnished with 
little short foufed bébé sleeves 
finished with frills, and they are 
cut either into a small square at 
the throat or rounded off and 
finished with an edging of lace, 
tiny scalloped tucks supplying a 
very pretty and effective trimming alternating 
with insertion, one and all being marked with 
a small plain embroidered ‘‘M. B.” As re- 
gards the tea gowns, blue and pink—the bride- 
elect’s special colours—predominate, and most 
of them are fashioned in the gezve Empire. 


My LADY'S MIRROR: 


Se 


Concerning Tea Gowns.—There is, for 
instance, a particularly dainty example in pale 
blue crépe de chine put full into a transparent 
lace yoke finished with a deep falling frill of 
lace and cut into a square at the throat with 
a big rosette of black velvet with long ends 
as.a supplementary adornment and long wing 
sleeves fashioned of lace. A fascinating 


boudoir gown in white Jap silk trimmed with 


. DEBUTANTE'’S GOWN g 


Of gathered mousseline de soie trimmed with lace and velvet 


appliqué in grape design 


punched Alengon was distinguished by a little 
high-waisted bodice, tucked, inserted with lace, 
and threaded with white satin dé0é ribbon 
terminating in rosettes with loop ends. There 
was a deep collar similarly trimmed, and the 
gown was put in very full below the bodice 
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for-all the world like the old “ picture ” dresses 
that our grandmothers and great-grandmothers 
used to wear with such effect. Then there 
was a tea gown of soft pink merv with a lace- 
trimmed bolero caught with a big bow and 
long fichu ends of pink chiffon, and among 
the silk under skirts were two of pink and blue 
respectively, the former trimmed with pink 
point d’esprit adorned with lace and gathered 
bébé ribbon, and the latter embroidered 
in the most exquisite design of mauve 
wistaria. There was in addition a cham- 
pagne-coloured taffetas skirt adorned 
with bvoderie Anglaise, while the simplest 
of all was the white bridal petticoat 
itself trimmed with frills and innocent 
of anything further in the matter .of 
decoration. 


For Evening Wear.—It is all very 
well to make a good resolution to keep 
off the subject of evening frocks for one 
week at least, and I had every; intention 
of so doing and confining myself solely 
to other and more “substantial” mat- 
ters. Nevertheless, like the fate of all 
those other ‘‘ best-laid plans of mice and 
men,” this particular resolution has 
‘sang agley ” for the simple reason that 
I have been indulging in a perfect orgie 
of evening gowns destined to play an 
effective part in some of the most exclu- 
sive festivities of the winter season. I 
have no intention of chronicling them, 
but there are one or two ideas which 
deserve chalking up on the tablets of 
memory for the sake of those of us who 
are inwardly perplexed on the subject of 
novelty. Thereis still a great “ feeling” 
for sashes or girdles—broad moiré or silk 
ribbon sashes more especially—and oh! 
the “infinite variety” of the trimmings 
wherewith the edges are embellished. A 
fringe of paste balls or silk tassels, deli- 
cate motifs of Chantilly lace, a patlletté 
design to match the gown, even a blush 
rose very delicately painted on white 
crépe de chine for a dédutante’s gown— 
all these things are to be read, marked, 
and learned in the matter of the sash 
ends of the moment. Far newer than 
the sashes, however, are the long trails 
of roses falling from the centre of the 
waist down the back almost to the edge 
of the train. The flowers are not re- 
peated elsewhere on the gown at all, 
which gives it a special cached of its own 
—except, perhaps, a single rose tucked 
into the coil of hair in the nape of the 
neck, and it has at least the virtue of 
originality. 


Fashions and Fancies.—A little even- _ 
ing frock of the palest apricot chiffon over 
equally pale pink taffetas had a long trail 
of pink roses with reddish-bronze autumn 

leaves arranged in this fashion, the skirt being 
ray-pleated and encrusted with motifs of lace, 
while quite a novel lace fichu was brought 
from behind and caught with two pearl 
clasps just below each shoulder in front. 
Fur trimming is also used a great deal for 


PER Adee Pare 
ball and dinner dresses, and a very hand- 


some specimen of the latter which I saw 
recently was carried out in ivory panne, the 


skirt all gauged and gathered and adorned ~ 


with deep lace flounces edged with sable, the 
corsage flounce being deep enough to entirely 
hide the bodice save for a very wide swathed 
belt of sable-coloured panne. The décolletage 
was likewise outlined with sable, and the 
bodice was caught over the shoulders with 
bretelles of paste. But to return to the floral 
schemes. Another pretty Parisian gere is the 
plain lace panel in front with a single large 
rose in anest of autumn leaves outlining it 
at intervals, a cluster of two or three being 
arranged in the front of the corsage, which is 
edged round the décolletage with shaded 
leaves, 


Colours.—As to the vogue for that deep 
“ profound ” blue between sapphire and “royal,” 
which especially in the case of the velvet 
gown is so pronounced at present, Il am 
inclined to think it is used too indis- 
criminately. It is not everyone who can 
wear successfully so definite a colour as 
that, and it is an undoubted fact that 
whereas it suits some people admirably 
it is hopelessly unbecoming to others. 
But all pronounced shades seem to be 
taking the place to a certain extent of 
those alluring “ faded ” tints that we all 


White Japanese silk gauged and tucked and 
trimmed lace 


went mad over a little while ago and 
which carry us back to that picturesque 
period in the history of dress immor- 
talised by Reynolds and Gainsborough. 
And yet even in those halcyon days 
they were not satisfied, for one reads of 
someone complaining to Sir Joshua of the 
unsuitableness of the costume of the day for 
being painted, and the reply of the great 
maestro was simply, “ Never mind, they have 
all light and shadow,” which proclaimed the 
fact that he had very little to say in its defence. 


On Coiffures.—As to the subject of head- 
dress I have been literally inundated with 
letters asking for the latest gewve in evening 
coiffures. The answer I should like to give 
would be that there is no fashion, and that 
each member of my sex would do well to 
adopt a coiffure of her own and abide by it 
without a thought for the claims of Dame 
Fashion. We imitate each other too blindly 
in the arrangement of our hair, and instead of 
making a study of our features and endeavour- 
ing to keep 

Line for line with beauty’s parallels 


we ‘follow our leader” with a consistency 


which is truly ridiculous. Georgina, the 
beautiful and fascinating Duchess of Devon- 
shire of Reynolds’s day, adopted the fashion 
of adorning her head-dress with ostrich feathers 
and was promptly imitated. The ladies of 
Marie Antoinette’s court vied with each other 
in producing enormities in coiffures in the 
frantic and almost useless effort to invent some- 
thing which would not be immediately copied, 
and the same spirit of imitation has followed 
us down to the present day. People like 
_Lady Granby and other society women who 
adopt their own particular style have 
gained a cachet which is unmistakable and 
have the merit of always appearing at their 
best, and it is an unwritten law that nothing 
which is genuinely picturesque and artistic can 
ever be looked upon as demodée. 


Modern Developments.—As regards what 
to term 


we are pleased the “fashion ” 


Of pale pink crépe de chine, trimmed insertion, and 
bébé ribbon. Sleeves and yoke of same shade of 
mouseline de soie 


PARTY FROCKS FOR LITTLE GIRLS 


in hairdressing there is very little actual 
difference between that of the present and 
the two previous years. The Gainsborough 
curl has disappeared into the limbo of the 
past, not because it has been wholly con- 
demned, for there was obviously no prettier 
or more graceful style, but it was hardly 
suited to the times, and not a few of us 
were chary of adopting something which be- 
longed so completely to a remote and romantic 
age. The low dressing is still essentially the 
style of the moment, and now that we have 
one and all mastered the means of keeping 
our hair soft and dozfant round the temples 
so as to supply a becoming frame to the face 
it is very generally becoming. Then, too, the 
style is more definite than last year, the knot 
being smaller and beginning lower down on 
the nape of the neck and the curve of the 
head being very clearly defined, while there is 
literally. no end to the hair accessories of the 
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moment. Flower wreaths for the most part 
encircle the knot instead of being placed round 
the head well to the front, and a wreath of 
small white camellias with their waxy blossoms 
and glossy leaves is perhaps the newest de- 
velopment of all and bids fair to rival even the 
Banksia roses in popularity. There are, 
besides, combs and fillets galore, and as I 
have already told you in a previous article in 
cases where the hair is dressed high on the 
head the flower wreaths are supplemented 
with a little fringe of buds all round to match 
the newest corsage wreaths, which are de- 
signed ina like fashion. The sequin snake 
seems to be likewise increasing in popularity, 
and there are other fashionable frivolities of 
a similar nature which are too numerous to 
mention, 


Sale Harvests.—Once again the sales are 
upon us, Incredible as it seems the catalogue 
from Peter Robinson, Regent Street, 
announces the fact that their annual 
winter sale begins on Wednesday, De- 
cember 31, and will last throughout 
January. A glance through its allur- 
ing pages has fully convinced me that 
I shall be able to secure at ‘ giving- 
away” prices all the things I have 
longed vainly to possess during the past 
months and been unable to reconcile 
with my Christmas expenses. For ex- 
ample, the entire stock of black and 
coloured silks has come down with a rush 
and in several instances will be marked 
at considerably less than cost price—and 
you know what wonderful silks ema- 
nate from these particular showrooms ; 
the dress materials and silk robes are 
subject. to the same reductions, and to 
those who are not able to run up to town 
it will be good news to learn that even 
at sale-time patterns will be forwarded 
post free. As for the things in the 
mantle department they literally cry out 
to be bought. Bargain prices for the 
lovely Paris and Viennese models in 
coats, mantles, and evening wraps sound 
tempting enough to lure the most spartan 
of us into extravagance, and no fewer 
than 300 handsome coats and mantles 
with rich garnitures and embroideries, 
many of them trimmed with furs, will 
be offered at from 6 to 20 guineas (usual 
prices 10 to 30 guineas), and black and 
coloured cloth coats at 21s. (usual prices 
5 to 6 guineas), not to speak of velvet 
and tweed coats galore, and theatre 
coats at all prices from 3} guineas. 


Bargains.—Furs and fur coats have 
made an equally important descent, and 
there are the dearest little Russian coatsin kid 
caracul at 5 guineas, as well as stoles and 
necklet, which are really being sacrificed and 
represent as big an ‘‘opportunity ” as you are 
ever likely to have, while in the matter of even- 
ing frocks there is so much to say that I am 
almost afraid to venture on the subject at 
all. A very charming black figured silk grena- 
dine over a black and white silk foundation, 
and trimmed with frou-frou frills and satin 
ribbon, deserves mention, and is procurable 
at the modest price of 4) guineas, while 
there are black satin duchesse peau de 
soies or glacé skirts with latticework tucking 
marked down to 59s. 6d. The same story is 
told over again in the millinery and costume 
departments, but do let me urge you to write 
for the sale catalogue as soon as possible so 
that by the time the sale begins you may 
be in the happy condition of knowing exactly 
what you want. DELAMIRA. 
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Contango Days, December 27 
Ticket Day, December 29 
Settling Day, December 30 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


hope all my readers will allow me to wish them a merry Christmas 
undisturbed by “ that eternal want of pence which vexes public 
men ”—and City editors. 


PRINCETON, YALE DISTRICT, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Whatever may be the shortcomings of this present Christmas 
season or of the financial year now drawing to a close, it is 
impossible not to recognise that, from the point 
of view of the financier, the country looks in much 
better fettle than it did last Christmas. The war 
is over. That in itself is a solid fact that nothing 
can gainsay. The trade of the country, though not 
attempting to ‘‘whip creation” like that of our 
American rivals, is by no means unremunerative or 
unprogressive, and there are gratifying signs in 
many quarters that our traders and manufacturers, 
as well as our statesmen and publicists, are by no 
means blind to the trenchant lessons taught the 
nation by the late war—the greatest national 
blessing (though a blessing in disguise) that this 
country has received for many generations. 

There is also evidence in the statistics recently 
published by the Board of Trade that even our trade 
unionist working men are learning wisdom, the 
recent figures indicating that during the last year 
for which the figures are available the proportion of 
subscriptions spent in strike pay was the smallest on 


record, and the proportion spent in sick pay and help STOPE 


to those in misfortune was the largest on record. 
Below I refer more in detail to the really remarkable advance 
of American trade during the last ten years, and it is the more 
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gratifying to find that notwithstanding the fierce competition thus 
engendered England’s hold on many markets is but little shaken, 
and in particular that throughout South Africa—Natal, Cape Town, 
and our two new colonies—the bulk of the trade is still in English 
hands. Nothing can exceed the push and energy and liberal (not to say 
reckless) expenditure lavished by our rivals in their efforts to oust us 
from our customary markets, but as much cannot be said of the 
solidity, lasting qualities, and finish of many of the manufactures 
offered in competition with those of England. It is true that in 
general output America has advanced with giant strides, but it is 
equally true that she is slower in emancipating herself from the 
policy of ‘the nutmegs made of wood, the clocks what wouldn’t 
figure.” There are thousands of cases known to 
business men where American ‘‘drummers” by 
their spryness—their energy, their enormous com- 
missions, their quickness, and astuteness—have 
secured first orders that will never lead to repeat: 
orders. America’s output of shoddy goods, sloppy 
work, and articles which look so very much better than 
they are, continues on a vast scale and emphasises 
one’s general fear of the consequences of that great 
country’s reckless over-trading and over-speculation. 


Venezuela.—The ink was hardly dry on what | 
wrote last week before slight indications arose that 


the injury she had done to Venezuela by using her 
in 1895 as a convenient peg on which to hang 
the /oco-foco ticket of President Cleveland’s unscru- 
pulous electioneering campaign, but more recent 
developments seem to confirm my first impressions. 
It is so obvious that Venezuela would never have 
gone quite so deeply into the dungheap if it had 
not been for America’s encouragement in 1895 that 
there is manifestly struggling to the surface in America an awkward, 
shamefaced feeling that, if it is only a question of money, they ought 
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not to a their disreputable Arozégé entirely in the lurch. What- 
ever else may be doubtful two things are reasonably clear: (1) that 
the U.S.A. will not be so keen in the future as they 
have been in the past to pose as the protector of 
every mangy little mudhole that labels itself a 
Republic (though really a dictatorship), and (2) that 
Venezuela will never again be permitted to raise the 
question of peace and war between England and 
America. If we could only persuade the United 
States to annex Venezuela what a blessing it would 
be for everyone—except the United States. 


Yankees.—The monetary position in New York 
got so tight last week that the leading banks (on the 
initiative of the everlasting Mr. Picrpont Morgan} 
thought it wise to steady the market by an intima- 
tion that they had formed a “ pool” of £10,000,000 
call money, ‘‘to be available in case of real need,” 
in order to keep the current rate of interest at or 
near 6 percent. Unfortunately there was no inti- 
mation as to who was to find the cash for “ dressing 
the pool,” and if “the leading banks ” have to call 
in loans from their customers in order to put it in 


I had over-estimated the penitence of America for” 


the pool so that the pool may lend it to their: 


Pies 


— 


imaginary snakes which worried the d.t. patient. 


THE: PATLER pias 


customers the whol: process sounds very like the familiar one of 
“ greasing the pig with his own fat.” Still, the name of Pierpont 
Morgan continues a good one to conjure with, and the announcement 
—or “intimation ”—allayed the panicky feeling which was slowly 


" increasing. 


The relief may have been only moral and momentary, but after 
all an artificial remedy seems appropriate for an artificial disease, like 
the imaginary mongooses which the man carried in a bag to kill the 
It must never be 


forgotten that however great may be the over-trading and over- 
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speculation in the States the immediate cause of this and most of 
the other monetary squeezes which afflict New York from time to 
time is a stupid bank law anda vicious and hide-bound fiscal system. 
In all ordinary civilised countries the Government taxes as collected 
are paid into a bank, and the bank uses the money as it uses any 
other money, lending it out to the market at adequate interest on 
adequate security ; but in America as the taxes come in they are 
stored away in the treasury, and only in some abnormal fashion can 
they be got at pending the arrival of the time when the Government 
wants to use the money. The practical inconvenience of this 
system was not perceived as long as America had a large public 
debt, because the Treasury is allowed to lend freely on Government 
bonds, but now that most of the Government bonds have been paid 
off very great practical inconvenience arises. The whole system is 


an example of what the first Lord Lytton described in The Coming 


Race as the system of ‘government by the stupidest.” If it is 
desirable that the taxes as collected should be hoarded, then they 
ought not to be lent out on Government bonds. If it is not desirable 
that they should be hoarded, then they ought to be lent like ordinary 
bankers’ balances on any absolutely sound and easily realisable 


securities. 


American Trade. —The recently-issued financial supplement of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser is a pean of glorification of the 
truly marvellous expansion of American trade in the ten years from 
1892 to 1902. It calculates that the wealth of the Union has 
increased in the ten years by no less a sum than £5,800,000,000, but 
this does not impress the mind so muchas the output figures, because 
increases of aggregate wealth may mean toa large extent increases 
in valuations. The enormous increase of 94 per cent. in the Union’s 
output of pig iron is striking, but not so striking as the increase of 
173 per cent. in the outputof steel. Copper and coal are up about 
75 per cent. each, the figures about copper forming an amusing com- 
mentary on the condition of the copper trade and American pub- 
lished copper stocks on which I commented on the 3rd_ inst. 
Perhaps, however, the marvellous advance of America in manufac- 
turing pre-eminence is shown more strikingly in the simple fact that 
in ten years their exports of manufactured goods have increased 
154 per cent. 


Canada.—lIt is pleasant once more to turn from the superheated 


_pressure of America’s ‘ unparalleled record of industrial progress” to 


the massive greatness of Canada’s almost virgin resources. The 
difference between the two countries is shown by a single illustration. 
Fifty years ago both countries were equally rich in forests, and it is 
an axiom in lumbering that ten years after a forest has been “gone 
through” it can be gone through again. To-day the forests of 
Canada are no less extensive and no less valuable than they were 
fifty years ago—counting rise in market price they are much more 
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valuable—notwithstanding all the lumbering that has gone on during 
the last fifty years. But how about the vast forests of hemloek 
which fifty years ago were such a feature of many of the northern — 
states of the Union? 

In the eager desire to get rich quickly the Americans have 
destroyed them root and branch—cutting not merely fellable timber 
but all the young stuff, everything that would pulp--so that they are 
getting more and more dependent on Canada for their supply of 
wood pulp, and I am sorry to say that American companies are 
already beginning to destroy the Canadian forests in the same 
ruthless way in which they have destroyed their 
own. A fortnight or so agoI promisel to reproduce 
some more of the illustrations of the admirable 
report for last year of the British Columbia Minister 
of Mines. I now give them. Perhaps fifty years 
hence if the then City editor of THr TATLER repro- 
duces illustrations from the report of the then British 
Columbia Minister of Mines the ubiquitous and 
beautiful Canadian pine will not be so apparent in 
every picture. 


Our Illustrations.—The first is of the town of 
Princeton at the junction of the Similkameen and 
Tulameen rivers in the southern part of the Yale 
district. A railway is projected which will pass 
through this district. Both coal and copper exist in 
the vicinity. 

The second shows a stope in the Ymir mine in 
the Nelson district. It employs 200 men and runs 
eighty stamps. 

The third is the junction of the Fraser and Thompson rivers at 
Lytton. 

The fourth is the head of Frederick Arm on the coast in the 
Nanaimo mining division, in regard to which the report of Mr. H. 
Carmichael, the provincial assayer, says :— 


Nanaimo mining division has a very extensive coast-line compared to the area of 
land included within its boundaries. This is due to the numerous inlets indenting the 
mainland coast, several of them extending fifty miles inland, and to the wonderful 
archipelago adjacent to Johnstone Strait and the Strait of Georgia, Thus at no point 
are the miners at any great distance from salt water; while protected from the storms 
of the Pacific Ocean there is an immense inland sea which renders possible cheaper 
transportation of their products than exists anywhere else in British Columbia. This 
will be a great factor in the development of the district, and very low-grade ores will 
undoubtedly|be profitably mined, added to which there is cheap coal and timber, while 
water powers are available in nearly all parts of the division. 


The final illustration is of Marble Bay Mine on Texada Island, in 
the same division, a very considerable copper mine, in which Chinese 
as well as white labour is employed. 
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Salviati, Jesurum and Co., Ltd.—The scheme for reduction of 
the capital of this company and for its reorganisation was on Monday 
submitted to separate class meetings, followed by an extraordinary 
general meeting, to make the requisite alterations in the articles of 
association. Everything in the future turns on management ; but it 
is clearly a most difficult business to carry on successfully, and the 
Pee NI must always remember the last of the beatitudes, 

“ Blessed are they that expect not, for they shall not b2 disappointed.” 


The rules for Ui iadenaene are e publesad on the last Wide dee 
in each month 
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